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PRAY THE MASS use a missal during Lent 


MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 


with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week 














The complete new Lenten missal 


is now available in one convenient, PARTIAL CONTENTS 
pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- 
DAILY MASS 
use number system enables everyone 

; NEW ORDER FOR HOLY WEEK 
to follow the priest at Mass every a atl hail 
day during Lent. 


HOME DEVOTIONS 


"The use of My Lenten Missal at MASS CALENDAR 
home makes for active participation PRAYERS AND NOVENAS 
in the Life of Christ". STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
POCKET SIZE, THE AUTHORIZED NEW TRANSLATION OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT IS USED THROUGHOUT 


512 pages 


























Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N. Y. 


























When you enroll in the Cath- 
olic Literary Foundation, you 
will receive as a_ special 
: premium 


A SAINT A DAY 


| By Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M. 





This beautifully bound book 
contains brief, easy-to-read 
|| lives of 365 saints .. . offers 
| busy Catholics an ideal way to follow 
the daily liturgy of the Church. A new 
publication, never before offered by 
any book club, A SAINT A DAY retails 
} at $5.00, but it will be sent to you FREE! 





THE PAST TWELVE MONTHS 


MELODY IN YOUR HEARTS, 


Kane 


ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIR- ($4.95) 
OUS, Trochu 


YOU, Raymond ($4.50) 


LIFE 1S WORTH LIVING, ($3.95) 
Series V, Sheen 


CATHOLIC LIFE ANNUAL, ($2.95) 








Willging 
THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, de Wohl ($3.95) 
(Dual selection) 
COMMON SENSE, McSorley & ($4.50) 
THE WIFE OF PILATE, Von Le Fort 
THE GOLDEN DOOR, Burton ($3.75) 


THE DOVE FLIES SOUTH, Hyland ($3.25) 
THE DAY CHRIST DIED, Bishop ($3.95) 
MOTHER OF FAIR LOVE, Schroeder ($3.50) 
A SEAL UPON MY HEART, Kane 








THESE ARE CLF SELECTIONS FOR conform to the highest Catholic standards, and contain 


Enjoy the best... 
in books... authors... 
and savings! \@ 


Enroll now in the 






CATHOLIC LITERARY 
















FOUNDATION, 
exclusively Catholic 


book club. 


THE ONLY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB OFFERING YOU ALL 
OF THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS... 


@ A beautiful free premium just for joining! 

@ A free book dividend worth up to $6.00 with each four 
books you buy. 

@ Additional savings with generous discounts on selections 
of the month (These selections are never more than $3.00 to 
members, even though their regular price may be as much 
as 40% higher.) 

@ You receive each month, without charge, the attractive and 
informative Forecast magazine announcing and describing 
the monthly selection and offering other new, approved 
books as well! 

@ Your only obligation as a member is to buy four books a 
year from the hundred or more made available to you. 

@ You can actually save up to 50% in the first year alone with 
your free enrollment gift, free book dividend, and the price- 
savings on selections. 


@ Every CLF selection, without exception, is guaranteed to 



























nothing objectionable to faith or morals. 





’ pri 0 
Members’ pricey $3.00 [THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 


Members’ price, $3.00 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin (S-3-58) 

You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary 

Foundation and send me as my free enrollment gift A Saint a Day. 

Members’ price, $3.00 | understand that my only obligation will be to purchase four 

Pus Foundation books in the next twelve months. Please send me as my 
Members’ price, $3.00 first selection: 





Members’ price, $2.50 


(Ordering a book at this time is entirely optional.) 


Members’ price, $3.00 Mr. ©) 
Mrs. ( ) 
Miss ( ) 
Members’ price, $3.00 


Members’ price, $3.00 
Members’ price, $3.00 
Members’ price, $3.00 


P P Occupation 
3.00 
Members died $ This offer good only in the U. S., its Possessions, and Canada.) 
Members’ price, $3.00 , 

















RENOWNED 
THROUGHOUT THE 


ENTIRE WORLD 


Authentic “HUMMEL” 

Religious Figurines preserve the 
ancient Christian traditions in 
contemporary homes of good taste. 
Grace your home with the serenity 
and beauty of authentic 
“HUMMEL” religious figurines. 


Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines 
are identified by the indented 


MOHinl ® 


on the base of every piece, 


as well as the familiar 
V with a Bee trademark 


printed on the underside. 


Made Exclusively By 


W. GOEBEL + HUMMELWERK 
BAVARIA ¢ W. GERMANY 


Md Hésenenet Available at leading gift and 





department stores coast to coast 


OW. Goebel, Oeslau @®Trademark 


ee 








AUTHENTIC 999 
) 


® - 


RELIGIOUS FIGURINES. 





Each Capsule Contains 50 Milligrams! 
NOT $20 ...NOT $15... 


But Only $10 per 100 at Vitamin-Quota 


In response to a terrific demand, Vitamin- 

nakes available Royal Jelly at 
prices! No longer need you 
$20.00 per 100 for Royal Jelly 
capsules of even lower potencies. Vitamin- 





Quota now gives you 100 capsules, each 
containing 50 mgs. of Royal Jelly—the nec- 
tar of the Queen Bee—at sensationally low 
prices! 


100 Caps., $10.00 250 Caps., $22.50 

Order today C.O.D. or save all charges by 

sending check or money order. We pay all 

postage. Money back if not satisfied, 

VITAMIN-QUOTA 

One of the world’s largest distributors of 

Food Supry its. Est. 1923. Serving over 

2,000,000 families coast-to-coast. 

Dept. T-169, 880 Broadway, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

or Dept. T-169, 1125 Crenshaw Bivd., 

Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif... add 4% to total of order 

















SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 














PILGRIMAGES 
CANADA 


featuring the 300th Anniverscry of the 
Shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupre. Visits and 
devotions also at Cap de Ic Madeline and 
St. Joseph’s Oratory. 

from $95—Montreal to Montreal 


Saguenay River Cruise Extension available. 
Weekly departures from June to September. 
All groups accompanied by Spiritual Direc- 
tor and Escort. 


For Information 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 
1841 Broadway - New York 23, N. Y. 


CO 5-7800 
or your local travel agent 

















CRUSADER SPIRIT | 


I found an idea expressed in your ed 
torial “Needed: Crusader Spirit” distressiy, 
indeed. You stated, “Scientists know the 
own field—usually very limited—but as x 
entists they don’t know theology or pl 
losophy, the social sciences, art, muisic, | 
literature.” 





' 

3y that statement I believe vou wish 
judge scientists by sterner standards th; 
you would use for men of a good il 
education. I have done technical work f 
fifteen years and know many engineers a 
scientists. 4 

I do not believe that you are writing 
from personal experience when you speaif 
of scientists. You seem to be mimicking | 
general fear, built on ignorance, that 
found in the daily press. .. . 

I seldom agree with your editorial poli 
but at least it is unequivocal. It gives me 
something definite and specific to be angry} 
at. ! 

CLARENCE R. Mostib 
Summit, N. J. 


Glancing over my first issue of Tui Su 
I was more than pleased to see that v 
devote your editorial page to the need f 
a “Crusader Spirit.” It is an understatemenl 
to say that I was disappointed to lieu 
you find it necessary to build the founds 
tion of your argument on the san: of gen 
erality. 

After being branded as “naive, occasi 
ally asinine,” and a “Frankenstein,” I a 
somewhat at a disadvantage. However, 
an engineer, I would humbly suggest i 
you read beyond the headlines. . . 

\s for your obvious prejudice against t 
over-all merits of scientific education, 
believe it was Disraeli who said, “It 
easier to be critical than to be correct.” 

I like your magazine very much. 

James F. Krrva 
Rosette, N. J. 


This writer takes it for granted t 
you are a Christian, but according to vo 
editorial in the January issue it is hard t 
believe that you are. In the editori 
‘Needed: Crusader Spirit” you say that \ 
must now have guns for butter. Christ sa 
if we live by the sword we die by t 
sword. 

F. J. Beret 
Bismarck, N. D. 


Your January editorial indicates 
great danger that in order to meet U 


HE IGN, a mont? publicat owned, edite 
lished at UNION CITY, N. J... 1 the Passionist F 
1 Title Passionist Missior I Subscription pr 
t.00 per year, in advance single copies, 25 Ci 
$3.00 a year; Foreign $3.50 per year Entered as Secor 
Class Matter, September 20, 1921, at the Post Office 
Union City, N J under the Act of Mareh 3, 187 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage pre 
for in Par. 4—S 538, Act 1 28, 192 \ 
No. 8 
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IMAGINE...A 
UNDAY MISSAL 


™ s 





It's NEW! It's DIFFERENT! It's Condéinwous / 


It's the 
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CHECK THESE 
sc a GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 
vind = § OUTSTANDING FEATURES IN FULL COLOR 
fo ° Fane 
Bt of the NEW Sunday Missal . : 
ai every Catholic in the country 
aa is talking about! 
el B. Absolutely NO TURNING of pages to fol- 
t thalf low the Priest at Mass. 
B. Every Sunday and Feast Day Mass is 
ist thel complete from Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar to the Last Blessing. The appropri- 
pees. ate prayers are repeated for each Mass. 
It 3. Each Gospel is illustrated by an entirely 
Cte | new inspiring illustration. 
) 4. A simplified explanation for each Sunday 
URNA and Holy Day Mass 
5. The Official Confraternity Text (word for 
word as read from the pulpit) is used for 
all Epistles, Gospels and Psalm verses. 
4 6. Magnificently illustrated with 54 full 
» vO color illustrations— 
ard 1. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass —- 
2. The Stations of the Cross } 
Iori 3. The Holy Rosary :\ 
lat W 4. The Promises of the Sacred Heart N 
st sa 7. Large, easy-to-read type. 
yy t 8. Attractive Format. No other Sunday 
Missal like it has ever been published. 
8 ERI 9. Includes General Prayers, Litanies, Pray- 
ers before Confession, Communion, etc. 
a YOURS TO EXAMINE FOR 10 DAYS! 
sS wi 
od ‘ ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Send no money for your newly-published Saint Joseph 
Continuous Daily Missal. Simply mail the coupon below 
When your copy arrives... examine it. Then if not delighted, 
-. return at the end of ten days without obligation of any kind 
, We make this unusual offer because we're so sure you'll be 
: amazed at the beauty and usefulness of this magnificent new 
m pr Missal. But we urge you to mail the coupon today! 
Ci SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $2.00 a month after free examina- 
Se tion until total of only $5.95 is paid. $12.50 for the deluxe 
lice edition, with rich maroon flexible leather, bright gold edges. 
18 Inprimatur of His Eminence 
+ | e FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
' Ma j Archbishop of New York 
/ j 
ACT NOW!’MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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THAT READS 
JUST LIKE AN 
ORDINARY BOOK! 
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A COMPLETE MASS 
FOR EACH SUNDAY 
No turning back and forth! 


t Or He So handy — it’s the ideal 
‘ ig 4 Sunday Missal for Catho- 
lics of all ages! 
ged 1344 pages. 4% x 6% 
ft hn. | EDITED BY REV. H. HOEVER, 


S. O. CIST., PH. D 








REGULAR 
ARTCRAF) 
EDITION 





DELUXE LEATHER 
EDITION — $12.50 
Rich maroon fle 


gold stamped, 


Gift Boxed, 


DAY MISSAL 


* No more page-turning to follow the Priest! * Each Mass 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS . . . absolutely no references from 
the Prayers at the beginning to the end of each Sunday Mass! 








* Once you have used it... you will never be 
without this Missal at Mass! 


AT LAST... a magnificent new Sun- 
day Missal that lets you follow the 
Holy Mass without having to turn 
back and forth to follow the Priest 
at Mass! Yes, each Mass is complete 
and continuous... word for word... 
from the Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar to the Last Blessing! It's the 
Ideal Missal for Catholics of all ages! 


Think how much richer your par- 
ticipation will be when you can stop 
worrying about losing your place 
while Holy Mass is being cele- 












HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
telis you why you should 


aah 
~) 


have a Missal at Mass 


words and sentiments of the Church 


' Sy fl. So that the faithful, united with the 
~~ 4 K Priest, may pray together in the very 

























CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc 


225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





brated. Now you can easily follow 
the Priest and pray the Mass with 
greater and attention. Imagine 
the pleasure of owning this beau- 
tifully bound and printed Missal, 
with 54 full color illustrations show- 
ing The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the Stations of the Cross, the 
Mysteries of the Holy Rosary, and 
the Promises of the Sacred Heart 

plus 70 black and white il 


tions, all by world-fa 





artists 





CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc 
Yr 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





: Please rush me my Saint Joseph Cont $ Missa 
10-day EXAMINATION. If not delighte Illy y cor i 
4 of 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, I f y $2.00 a 
month until special introductory price of $9.90 1s paid, 
if you prefer spec I I at $12. 


i Check here 
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the SECRET these Monks 
have kept for 353 years... 


For a beautiful booklet on the 
story of Chartreuse, write to 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper 
Sq., New York, N.Y. Dept. H. 


In all the world, only four 
Monks at the Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse in France 
know the secret formula of 
Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 
1605, no one has duplicated 
this recipe combining over 130 
different herbs grown near the 
Monastery. Try Chartreuse 
yourself. Discover why it is 
called “‘Queen of Liqueurs.” 


Chartreuse is served at 
every leading hotel and 
restaurant, and sold by 
leading retailers. Try it 
when dining out, or buy 
a small bottle to serve 
and enjoy at home. 


oes LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE 





Imitation 





UNIQUE PASSIONIST ROSARIES 


LADIES’ ROCK CRYSTAL $8.00 | 


MEN’S BLACK COCOA $5.00 


Postage Paid On PREPAID Orders— 
mission department 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Yellow-86 Proof * Green-110 Proof 








Handmade 


Rock Crystal $5.00 














People 60 to 80 


MAIL THIS AD TODAY... 


tell 


can still apply for a $1,000 life in- 


and let us you how you 


surance policy to help take care of 


final expenses without burdening 
your family. 
You handle the entire transaction 


by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 


one will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it to 


day with your name, address and 


age to Old American Insurance Co., 
1 West 9th, Dept. L336M, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


PALM for PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 30th 


We Guarantee Absolute Satisfaction 


12 Heads for...... $ 4.00 
25 Heads for...... $ 7.10 
50 Heads for...... $11.75 
75 Heads for...... $16.75 
100 Heads for...... $19.00 
200 Heads for...... $36.00 
300 Heads for...... $51.00 
500 Heads for...... $80.00 


Prices on Larger Quantities on Request 
F. O. B. PHILADELPHIA 


All Good Lengths 36 to 48 Inches 


THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


Establi 
We are Pioneers in the Handling of Pgim 


29th & Pennsylvania Ave. Phila. 30, Pa. 
P. O. Box 7712 


hed in 1895 

















Soviet challenge we should adopt Sovyje 
principles and methods. I am afraid thy 
if we open ow will find 
already happened... . 

The strength and power of LOVE }, 
litthe meaning on the international level ; 
the Christians of today’s spiritually ban} 


eves we his ha 


rupt world. They think only of false pagay! 


maxims such as, “To have peace prepay 
for war.” Others falsely believe they ¢a 
buy peace. Things are becoming so pe 


verted that even the word “peace” is being 
given a different meaning, since the news 
papers link it with surrender and weaknes 
Your Katherine Burton is 


changed attitude toward the word 


aware of thi 
“peace } 
as indicated in her excellent January 4 
but unfortunately 





ticle, she stands alinos 


alone. 


CHarcrs P. Suny 
BeruLtenem, PA. 
| 


| 
For once I find myself in agreement wit | 
Father Ralph Gorman. 
like 


make them see that they will have to sa 


Americans need a 


editorial his to wake them up and 
to win over Communism 
SENJAMIN N. JOHNSON, | 


fice in ordei 


SRADFORD, N, 


I read with a great deal of interest yours 
| editorial “Needed: Crusader Spirit” In the 
January issue of THE SIGN, 

I think that the Blue Army program ««¢ 

| tainly embodies this spirit and I he irtilye 
| editor 1 


that television 


program in 


recommend your 


this the near future 
Victor K. ScavuLye 


N. ¥. 


view 


LoxG Istanp Crry, 


seek Crusaders in your January ed 
already. Be 


haps vou have heard of Msgr. Colgan’s Blue 
5 


torial. There are Crusaders 


| You 
Army Crusaders who work and pray in 1 
sponse to Mary's pleas at Fatima. ... 

Loday 5,000,000 Crusaders whe 


have signed the Blue Army Pledge to heed 


we have 


the Message of Fatima and to bring it t 
our fellow Americans. We have a ‘TV Pro 
gram on Fridavs, at 8:30 p.m. over Chan 
nel 13. 

Jim. Coins 
STATEN IsLAND, N. Y. 


Please accept my compliments and thanks 
for “Needed: 


Spirit.” 


your editorial: Crusader 


I am a refugee from Estonia, as are all 


the members of this organization, and we | 


always were very much aware of the fact 
that the Catholic Church has taken a firm 
stand against Communism. 

However, this was the first time that I 
a non-Catholic had the opportunity 
through a Catholic friend of mine, to read | 
such an excellent and timely editorial, | 
which no one should miss. . 


ILMAR HEINARU, PRESIDENT \ 


LraioN OF ESTONIAN LIBERATION, INC. 
' 
Ditrroir, Micu. 
Congratulations on your wonderful edi 


torial “Needed: Crusader Spirit.” 
FRANCIS B. Rows! 


NEWARK, N. J. 


I have read your editorial in the January 


that is needed, 


a crusade 


issue. It is true 
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AND ON TO ALL THE 
SHRINES OF EUROPE 


_—— 








To Catholics pilgrimaging to the great 
Lourdes Centennial, Pan American and 
Ireland’s Aer Lingus are happy to offer the 
fastest and most direct service from New 
York to this consecrated shrine. 

Flying with Pan American, you'll be on 
the airline that pioneered the Atlantic and 
which to this day carries more transatlantic 
passengers than any other. You have a 
choice of flying en radar-equipped 
“Super-7” Clippers*, America’s fastest over- 
ocean airliners, or double-decked Super 
Stratocruisers, world’s roomiest and most 
comfortable airliners. 


In Ireland, you can visit the shrines of 


Our Lady of Knock, Croagh Patrick, and 
Lough Derg. Then, from the Emerald Isle, 
you'll fly to Lourdes on Aer Lingus’ swift, 
four-engined Viscounts, renowned for their 
quietness. 

From Lourdes, you may continue on by 
Aer Lingus to Barcelona (visit the monas- 
tery of Montserrat) and then to Rome, the 
Eternal City, via Pan American. 

For tourist information about any part 
of Europe, and descriptive literature on 
Lourdes, call your Travel Agent or local 
PAA office, or write to Margaret Reidy, Pan 
American World Airways, Box 1790, New 


York 17, N.Y. 


* 
P.A.A. TRADE-MARK, REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





IRISH AIR LINES 


PAN AMERCCARN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





Catholic 


HRINE Pilgrimages 


“WHAT SOUGHT THEY THUS AFAR? 

BRIGHT JEWELS OF THE MINE? 

THE WEALTH OF SEAS, THE SPOILS OF WAR? 
THEY SOUGHT A FAITH’S PURE SHRINE!” 


1858 


-19538 


LOURDES CENTENNIAL PILGRIMAGES 


Lisbon - Madrid - Rome - Barcelona - Lourdes - Dublin - Shannon 


SHaW.107 


CENTENNIAL PILGRIMAGE 


SHaGUIOT ee SHGUWIOT e 


Ne 


HUW LOT 


Ss 


Specially arranged with spiritual lead- 
ership to permit those of modest 
means to visit the Holiest of Europe's 
Shrines in this auspicious year of 


1958 A.D. 


$858 


the complete. all-inclusive cost 

for a seventeen day. round-trip, trans- 

atlantic Lourdes Pilgrimage. Trans- 
portation 


via SWISSAIR. 


Other Lourdes Pilgrimages planned 
for longer durations and later depar- 
tures scheduled through 

December 15, 1958 
For literature and free information eall 
SWISSAIR, your local travel agent, or: 


FUGAZY 
Travel Bureau, Ine. 
351 Avenue of Americas New York 14, N. Y. 


AL 5-1800 
554 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
PL 1-3434 
PHILADELPHIA e 
BEVERLY HILLS e 


CLEVELAND 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 





CAMP ST. JOHN’S 


A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16. 
2300 ft < Sandy ea t 








ilt | mm Hunter Lake 100 
mi om N.Y.« Modern buildings, Lavatory in 
each cabin, Hot showers. Artesian well, Excel 
lent meals Re nstruct 
ties. Matur il staff 1 u 
vy 41 es ( i iin. On l 
Tee Catalog 


Robt. D. Giegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn., 
or tel. ORegon 7-7007(N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888(L.1.) 


TEGAWITHA 





CATHOLIC CAMP 


FOR GIRLS 
On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swimming, 
riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts Junior 
an Senior groups. Private chapel on 
grounds, 41st year 
Director 
Mrs. James P. Lynch 


Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box S$, Tobyhanna, Pa. 





At last—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 


39 


NAME 


ECCLESTON SQUARE, 


Please send me one copy of the C.T.S. Bible to:— 


**This is the Bible for the people”? (eis xm 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill to: 
CATHOLIC 


TRUTH SOCIETY 


LONDON, S.W.1. 


SI 


The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


ENGLAND 





g 





ADDRESS 

















Kach month our family looks throug 
Tut SGN for another story by Elizabet 
Cooper. (August, 1957). Her lovely stories 

|} about New Mexico are so delightful, espe 


| cially 


not only 


against Communism, but also 
crusade to get Catholics to know 


their 
ligion so that when well-intentioned Proj 
tants ask questions they will not get iy 


5 
and make enemies of the Church bee 
they do not receive an answer. ; 

Frepertc L. McGy 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA 


Am tired of having you play up radio 
[LV people, chiefs of police, and politicia 
“St. Catherine of Siena” was different. . 

Witniam CC. Kinny 
SAN) Francisco, CAnir. 
IT have written Archbishop Cushing tha 


ing him for the privilege ol 


article on St. Catherine of Siena. I 


reading 
Vso 
him I did not feel qualified to give | 
credit for his work but simply thanked h 
for the privilege of reading the article. 

Epwarp J. Hun 


Lewiston, MAIN®. 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 


Some were annoved by my reference i 
the a 
rete 


Woman to Woman” regarding 





ment of the Negro in the South. 1 
them to a small book written a vear ago 
Robert Penn Warren and called Seg 
lion Random: House, 81.95) The aul | 
is himself a southerner, It ts a book whi 
hoth north and south can read with pro 
and a sense of shame 

KATHERINE Burto 
BRONXVILLE, N.Y, ' 


GERMAN FAMILY 


In | 
ture story about a German family. When | 


the December issue tlicre Was a p 


German doctor and his wife They a 


got through reading it LT passed it on to 
| 
Methodists and I was very surprised to heat} 

| 


the doctor and his wife how 


they enjoyed reading the articles 


from muc 
md als 
the complete magazine ; 
FLORENCE CAULIIEI 


West Warwick, R. L. 


ELIZABETH COOPER 


in this screwy era in which we live 
I hope she shall soon have another stor 
of the caliber of those written in the past 
Priie J. Mippis tos 


MARION, IND. 
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“WOMAN AND DESTINY” 


In a world of materialism and misplacet 
and oh words of 
Kilian McDonnell concerning “Woman and 


Destiny” 


values, the tender so true 
(January) had a deeply searching 
effect upon this writer. 

His touching article brought me sudden 
and dramatically to the realization that | 
in my wife and of 
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Citorr’s PALS 


The Ghetto Catholic 


OME time ago we described a type we called 
the ultraconservative Catholic. This month 
we would like to take a look at what we shall 
call the ehetto Catholic. 
he’s fundamentally 


Like the ultraconservative, 
a good man. He'd be a lot 
better, and probably happier, however, if he'd 
change some of his attitudes and methods. 

The chief characteristic of the ghetto Catholic 
is that he is against. You always know what he is 
against, but it is difficult to discover what he is for. 
He is quite vocal about evil, but silent about a 
remedy. It would even seem at times that the only 
possible course is to kill rather than cure the 
patient. 

For some reason, the ghetto Catholic seems to 
suffer from an inferiority complex. This makes 
him aggressive. He shuts himself behind the pro- 
tective barrier of his own beliefs and, from the 
safety of this well-entrenched position, he sounds 
the alarm at a real or imaginary attack. He sees 
slurs on the Church where none are intended. He 
is apt to write angrily to the papers, and his defense 
is an attack that generates plenty of heat but little 
light. 

\ characteristic attitude of the ghetto Catholic is 
one of withdrawal. He doesn’t stop to think that 
there is a lot of good out there beyond his wall of 
enclosure, sometimes good mixed with evil. He 
sees only the evil. He’s just not the type to nurture 
and encourage the good in its weak and vacillating 
efforts to survive. He has heard but doesn’t under- 
stand what the prophet said of Our Lord: “A 
bruised reed He will not break, and a smoking wick 
He will not quench.” 

Take a few samples of his thinking. This poor 
world of ours is made up of nations that are Com- 
munist, Buddhist, Christian in varying degrees, 
Moslem, and many other beliefs or lack of them. 
If we are going to have an international organiza- 
tion doing something to ease frictions and main- 
tain peace, it will have to include all this variety. 
ut our ghetto Catholic will have none of it. If we 
follow his principles, we shall not have an accepta- 
ble international organization until that happy 
day—far, far away—when all the world is converted 
to the one true Church. 

So it goes too with newspapers, books, radio, TV, 
movies, and plays. We can depend on the ghetto 
Catholic to condemn the evils that really exist. It’s 
too bad we can’t depend on him to praise, encour- 


8 


age, and promote the good. It’s too bad we can’ 
get him to help and to patronize Catholics who ai 
striving to do something worthwhile in these field 
Perhaps even provide a scholarship. Occasionall 
this type of Catholic is wealthy and could aftord it 

The labor unions bear the brunt of much olf th 
ghetto Catholic’s attack. Naturally, he is agains 
and he favors withdrawal. One ol this kind—an 
one who should know better—condemned Americai 
unions recently in a talk to the National Associ; 
tion of Manufacturers. His objection is that the} 
unions are neutral. “In the neutral union,” he said 
“the believers and the unbelievers, the pious Chris 
tian and the avowed atheist, are equally at home 





Union activities and the union programs are als 
religiously neutral.” 

What this gentleman has to say of unions i 
equally true of Macy’s and Gimbel’s, of Genera 





Motors and Ford, of seculai newspapers and maga} 
zines, of just about all American life. It’s equally} 
true of the N.A.M., to which he addressed his 
remarks and with whose philosophy he 
identified himselt. 


closely 
The conclusion this speaker 
drew from his premises is that we should have 
right-to-work laws. The conclusion we would draw 
is that we should all look for a good big desert in 
which to hide ourselves. 


HE Holy Father gave very different advice in 

his recent Christmas Message: “Intervention in 

the world to maintain Divine order is a right 
and a duty which belongs essentially to a Christian’s 
responsibility and permits him lawtully to under: 
take all those actions, private or public or organized, 
which aim at and are suited to that end.” And 
Christ said: “Let your light shine betore men.” 
You don't do that by pulling a bushel basket over 
your head. Neither do you do it by building a wall 
around yourself and withdrawing behind it. 
The ghetto Catholic would do well to imitate the 
Communists in one respect at least. “There isn’t a 





phase of American life they haven't tried to infil 
trate—olten successfully. We rightfully abominate 
their sneaky methods, but we can imitate their zeal 
and sagacity. 


tenth Falek Germann, 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





EDITORIALS 


Too often the Western world dances to music from Moscow. 
The current dance began last December with the meeting of 
NATO. While Sputnik beat out 


Western ears 


a beep-beep rhythm ove 


Premier Bulganin 


was delivering words for the 


ee 
Dancing to 

music to the fifteen heads of 
NATO governments. The theme, 
with new accent on Soviet power, 


unded familiar: Sputnik—mighty Sputnik—danger of war, 


Soviet Musie 


need for peaceful pacts, and urgent need for a meeting at the 


summit. In world opinion, the significance of NATO was 
reelv lost as discussion shifted from Western unity to 
the urgent necessity of negotiating with the Russians. One 
of the more astute commentators, in relaying the results 
of the NATO meeting to the world, remarked that some 
future historian might well sum up this historic meeting 
with the words: “The power and majesty of the Western 
nations met at the Palais de Chaillot and danced to the 


tune of the absent litthe man named Bulganin.” It could be. 


Our Foreign Policy is too often a mere reaction to Soviet 


initiative. Since the days of Roosevelt we have squandered 
vast amounts of precious time and energy refuting Commun- 
ist lies, clarifying misconstructions the Communists deliber- 
ately place on our words and deeds, rushing round the globe 


secking to adjust to their latest moves, and everlastingly try- 


TODAY'S 
WORLD. 
>» SORELY NEEDS ~~ 


YOUR CHRIST-LIKE . 
CHARITY...” 


GIVE ro tHe 


IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


ing to convince them we want peace. Ow tesmen certainly 


know that Soviet promises are worth nothing. Communists 


have violated practically every treaty or agreement they have 
ever made. They are confirmed liars minds which 
deliberately pervert the truth in order to secure their avowed 
ambition of world domination. The 400 meetings required 
for settlement of the Austrian question and the 575 meet 
ings required for bringing about the Korean “peace” will 
stand forevei before the bar of history S prim examples ol 
Communist perversion. If we continue to let them dictate 
terms and times of conferences and meetings, we will end in 


utter exhaustion. Conversations, yes. Negotiations on specific 


problems previously stipulated, yes. Summit meetings be 
tween respectable national leaders and ternational crooks 
to discuss hors d’oeuvres? Not until Communist leadership 


manifests a change of heart and mind 


The people are partly to blame for lack of Western leader- 
ship. While tyrants push the people, me 


politicians fo 
ruld lead the 
people. The tendency of politicians to follow popular whim 


low the people. If they were statesme1 


was illustrated in the case of Britain’s response to Bulganin’s 
letter demanding a summit conference. Understandably, no 
one wants war. British public opinion, as expressed in the 
British press, saw an illusory way out, in a summit confer- 


ence. British statesmanship is too much schooled in experi- 


SS 
tap 
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Soviet nda But 


ers largely leaned to popular desire to meet the Russians at 


illen for 


to have { 


ence propaga British lead- 


the summit. European statesmen had a similar dilemma to 
solve Finally NATO nations rallied and rejected — the 
requested summit conference until certain important condi 
tions had been met. Since then, the same old story of meré 
reaction to Soviet initiative has been unfolding as heads of 
eovernments more and more vield to popular moods—which 
moods are largely nerated by Soviet propaganda. Public 
opinion, properly formed, is the bulwark of democracy. But 
when, under the impact of deceitful pi ypaganda, it is hastily 
jelled out of vague fears and a desire for the easy way out, 


| } 
can lead a nation to destruction 


Secretary of Sta Dulles placed his finger on the problem 





when he remarked at the press conteren¢ January 16, “We 
do not run the foreign policy of the United States with a 
view to winning a popularity contest nd we do things 
we have to do things which we know are not going to be 
popular That is the language of a statesman. That is the 
language whi the Soviet press finds “too rigid.” That is 
the language the Kremlin fears and which has aroused the 
current Soviet-inspired “Dump Dulles program. But it is 
that kind of language we need if America is to cease 
dancing to Soviet USIC. 
Paul Blanshard is at it again. This month the special coun 
sel for Protestants and Other Americans United will have 
published a revised edition of his book, American Freedon 
ind Ci O Powe He repeats 
Blanshard is the old charges and adds a few 
5 : more. Learning little in the past 
at it Ag im ten vears, he still has an obses 
sion on an American president. 
He still worries about Catholic pogroms wiping out artificial 
birth prevention; about Catholics seeking government aid 





Bishop Pierre Theas of Lourdes discusses new movie on St. 
Bernadette with Brigitte Fossey, actress who will play 
The Lourdes 


role of 


saint, movie 1s being made for the centenary 





Msgr. Thomas F. 
1. Cramer of Rochester, N. Y., 
The 


then 


sed thet mar 


on olde n wedding anni 


ary. mor no? {nes 50) \ 


Connors congratulates Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


years ago 





RELIGIOUS NEWS 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 


for bus rides and school lunches for their children: 


Catholic bishops disagreeing with Supreme Court decis 
Church 
about Catholic bishops insisting that Catholics 
their children to Catholic It would take a 
to add the half-truths he 
replace in context the charges he makes. Those who wa 


which erect a “wall of separation” between 


state; 


schools, etc. 


| 
j 


rest of the truth to the ULLETS ain 


handy reference for answers to his stock charges cai 


1 Cons 
such books as Jame s M. O'Neill's Catholics in) Controy 
Catholicism and American Freedom, Re ligion and Edu 
Under the Constitution. 

Paul Blanshard has been a mischief-maker for ten ye; 


His religion of secularism, which he seeks to Impose on 


of every creed and cult in the nation, causes much jl] 
and contusion. His arbitrary divisiveness is doubly un 
come at a time when Protestants and Catholics are secking 


come closer to each other in their common. reverence 


Lord and Saviour 
Catholics 


love for ow Jesus Christ; at a time y 


Protestants and Jews are seeking closer ¢ 


O-Ope 


tion in civic matters in order to strengthen America in 


eravest hour. 


Under these circumstances, it is particularly refreshing 


note that when POAT recently established a chapter 
Hartlord and held its first public meeting, the Connect 
Council of Churches publicly disclaimed any associat 


with POAT 
ol that 
title “Protestant” in POAU does not imply “any relations 


The 
the Connecticut 


Reverend Harold B. Keir, general secret 
Council of Churches, observed 
to any church or any council.” He added that 

many 


there 
(Protestants) who deplore both the 


facts related” against Catholics by POAU. 


approach 


Dr. Russel Her 


book, “He appears to me to be a secularist and not to 


president of the Council, said that in reading oan 


knowledge that in any instance the voice of God, throug! 









ee 


Editor John Gates of the defunct Daily Worker display 
his resignation from the Communist party. Divisions t 


the partly have weakened it, but not eliminated its thre 
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conscience, takes precedence over the civil law.” Dr. Henry 
has put the finger on Paul Blanshard’s main trouble, 


Comment on Walter Reuther’s profit-sharing proposals, pre- 
sented to the automobile industry, has taken such different 
forms that many people are excusably bewildered. One promi- 
nent labor expert dismisses the 
entire program as window dress- 
ing. At the other extreme are 


Reuther’s 
Profit Plan 


prophets of 
UAW unmitigated 
socialism. Some are saying the union is being very clever 
in presenting noninflationary demands, Others argue that 
the union is asking for trouble just at a time when it can 
ill afford a prolonged strike. 

Without getting into the risky game of prophecy, much 
less the area of judging a man’s intentions, we would like 
to offer some factual comments on the UAW proposal. Read- 
ers can make their own judgments concerning the wisdom 
of the plan. 


gloom saying the 


yackage Is 
| 44 


(1) The element of federal taxes was completely ignored, 
in the UAW statistician’s example of how the plan would 
work. The statisticians chose the current profits of General 
Motors as a basis for the workability of Reuther’s plan. The 
plan allocated an apparently generous 10 per cent for stock- 
holders. Yet the unreckoned taxes amounts to more than half 
that amount. 


(2) Special depreciation reserves were also an ignored item. 
lax laws make an allowance for depreciation reserves. But 
this allowance is based on original costs. Since they were 
purchased, inflation has raised the costs of machines and 
buildings. The current allowances are not enough to replace 
obsolete equipment and buildings. To meet this extra cost, 







corporations find it necessary to dip into net profits. Actually, 


answer to threat of A-war lies under their roi 





the extra reserves needed come out of net profits, even though 
they are really costs of operation. 


(3) Bonuses as high as $550 per worker would be given. 
Such is the impression given by press reports. Actually what 
Mr. Reuther said was that higher wages would only be one 
of eight possible uses for funds derived from the workers’ 
share of profits. But no matter how the 25 per cent of profits 
would be distributed among the workers, it is hard to see 
how UAW can keep from getting into trouble: 

(a) Currently, prosperous General Motors would get $550 
per worker but profitless Amerian Motors would get nothing. 

(b) There would be at least three different wage patterns 
in the automotive branch of the UAW, based on the varying 
profits of the major producers. Could the UAW afford to 
have such a distinction of wage rates for members of the 
same union? On the other hand, would it dare suggest that 
such profit-sharing be industry-wide, regardless of the com- 
pany from which the profits originate? These are hard ques- 
tions to answer. 


We do not consider profit-sharing in itself, socialistic. In 
fact, there are more than 20,000 
present using such plans. However, we must confess that at 


American companies at 


this point, our crystal ball has become rather clouded. Ex 
citement over profit-sharing should not cause us to overlook 
the fact that there are also current demands for increases in 
basic wages and fringe benefits. These are also advertised as 
noninflationary, but this is a debatable point. We feel that 
the UAW plan raises enough problems, even for the UAW 
itself, to justify us in wondering if it is all worth a long 
and bitter strike. Possibly the union may compromise and 
accept straight and fringe wage increases—as it may have 
been planned from the beginning. 


UNITED PRESS PHOTOS 


Delight written on their faces, three yungsters bid farewell 
to Spotless white lamb at Rome’s Church of St. Agnes. Wool of 


the lamb will make pallia, symbols of the office of archbishop 





Swedish Navy ship rides at anchor in underground harbor 


somewhere along the country’s coast. Swedes think the best 
hy land 
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UNITED PRESS 
The old and the new compete in a Formosan rice field. New 


power tiller, right, can do the 
Simple improvements like 


work buf flaloes. 


two water 


this can snd big changes in Asia 





RELIGIOUS News” 


Sister William Marie of St. Louis, Mo., looks over plans for 
new Maryknoll Sisters’ Korea. Clinic eo 


provide care for 160 bed patients and more out-patients. 


clinic in Pusan, 


12 





Views in Brief 


“The nice thing about the 
prominent 
once said, 


Food for Thought on Lent. 
quaint old custom of Lent,” a 
who should have 
a great help 


American woman 
“is that it is Such 
If this proves that our society hy 
come far from its roots in the Christian past, it should ak 
provoke the question: Just how well do we Catholics unde 
stand Lent? While every Catholic will instinctively reject a 
attempt Lent to an annual 
appreciate the full significance 
It is not, for example, 
That is 
foundation whatever in 


known better, 
dieting.” 


to reduce season, hoy 
of Lenten self-denia 
self-denial for the sake 
than asceticism and has n 
Christian tradition. For Christians 
self-denial must have supernatural meaning. We deny ow 
selves to help pay the price of man’s sin, to share in tl 
redeeming action of Christ's Passion and death, and to ean 
the right to rejoice in His triumphant Resurrection at Faster 


dieting 
many 


of self-denia 





hardly better pagan 


Es 


Active Readers. Another Catholic press month has nearl 
run its course hope that it has left Catholic jourr 
little their high responsibilities 


modern communicators of an ancient message. 


. 


, and we 


lists a more conscious of 
But commun 
and we consider all the 
talk about Catholic press month as wasted words unless , 
Catholics thetr duty 


active readers and not mere passive supporters of the Catholic 


cation is a two-way street, would 


also made all more conscious of to he 


of crn 


Enemiu 


supported press rs complacency. 
threat 


{nd in this age 
Christian he ritage. 


hut only we can surrender. 


there is no greate) to our 


may attack us, 


press. It is not enough for subscribers to plunk down thre 
bucks and let it go at that. They should read the press that 
they are supporting and read it regularly and critically. Mor 
than that, they should keep up their end of the 
Catholic dialogue by talking back whenever the spirit mor a 
them. For one of the creat temptations of any sa 
; 


Pride on the Road. 
of Princeton 


The Opinion Research, 
with 


Corporation 
has come up some interesting figures o1 


how good drivers think they are. Five per cent had no opin-| 
ion. Two per cent conceded thev were a bit he low average 

The remaining 93 per cent regarded themselves as_ better 
than average (5 per cent of this group freely admitted that 
they were among the best on the road). It would be wonder | 
ful if so many drivers were so good. The number of accidents, | 


however, 


It would seem to be closer to 


percentage 


makes one wonder. 
the truth that a 
think 


from 


large of drivers are not as cood 


as they 
them 


they are and that their pride not only keeps 
better that 


only a 


also is the 
frequently gets them into trouble. Humility is 
virtue; literallv, a way of life. 


getting but very thing 


not 
it can be, 


days about our systen } 
science in Those 
should give attention to 
They should consider the 
non Catholic educators 
dangers of an overemphasis on technological studies. 
They should be given the 
But they must be controlled by the 
of the humanities which have been, in turn, deepened a 
enriched by Christianity. As Bro. Patrick Collins, F. 8. C. H. 

“(Catholic education) advocates the use of 
humanities as such, the natural humanities 
all defiling influences, and the 
when these latter are controlled. 
When it enlists the aid of this trinity of forces, Catholic 
cation will then he in position to boast of that unity of 
purpose which should characterize all education.” 


Education. Mich is being sai 
of education and the place of 


r for colle ge 


l these 


our schools, 


who are preparin some 
this problem and get sound advice 


warnings of Catholic and about the 
These 
plac ? the 


broader wisdo) 


studies are important. 
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Family traditions, sports, and Puno 


Peter Gra 
lives up to 
a legend 





Indians are a fev 


by JEANNE WEBBER 


IT WAS A BITTERLY cold Christmas 
eve on the high plateau of the Andes 
Mountains where Lake ‘Titicaca lies. 
Setting out on the little steamer that 
crosses the lake from the Bolivian side 
to Puno on the Peruvian side 
little group of passengers unfortunate 
enough to be traveling on the night be- 
fore Christmas. 

\mong them was Father John O'Hara, 
a priest who had come from the United 
States as a delegate to a Pan-American 
conference. With him was a young com- 
panion he had met on the ship coming 
down. The two had become fast friends, 
and the priest had invited the young 
man to join him on some of his travels 
around South America. 

The young man was Joseph Peter 
Grace, Jr., aged twenty-four, recently 
out of Yale. The middle of a remote, 
windswept lake on Christmas eve was a 
strange place for a youth who had been 
raised in luxury and who was famous 


was a 


as a star polo player. 

But Peter Grace had than an 
ordinary tourist’s reason for his journey. 
He was heir apparent to a huge com- 
pany, W. R. Grace & Co., that had been 
founded in Peru a century before. The 
founder, Peter’s grandfather, had been 
an almost legendary figure, a 


more 


colorful 
Irishman whose exploits had won him a 
fortune, important friends, political suc- 
cess. Naturally Peter was curious about 
every aspect of South America, where 


the romantic history of the company had 
begun, 

Full of the vigor of a young sports- 
man, Peter was not much affected by the 
12,500-foot altitude of the plateau. 
Father O’Hara, however, was miserable, 
bleeding from the ears and faint, but he 
insisted on continuing his journey. At 
dawn he said Mass aboard the ship. 
Then he and Peter landed at the dock 
at Puno on Christmas morning. 

The church at Puno was unlike any- 
thing Peter had ever seen. It was filled 
not only with Indian women in bright 
skirts and men in the heavy woolen suits 
and blankets of the locality, but also 
with llamas, sheep, and goats, who 
crowded in with their masters, stirring 
and stamping their feet. And the chil- 
dren! From the far reaches of the 
plateau and the hills beyond, they had 
come down to the city to see the créche 
in the church and to present their hum- 
ble offerings, sometimes only bundles 
of colored straw. 

Their eager faces shone in the can- 
dlelight and their eyes gazed at Father 
O’Hara with trust and faith as he spoke 
to them in their own language. For the 
first time, Peter got an inkling of what 
their religion meant to poor people far 
from the sophisticated world he himself 
had known. 

Peter was deeply impressed. Ever 
since that day he has retained his deep 
admiration for the priest, who is now 


Peter Grace 


Archbishop O'Hara of Philadelphia. He 
has retained, too, a memory of the chil- 
dren of Puno that affected many deci- 
sions he made after he took over the 
management of the far-flung Grace in- 
dustrial empire. 

Like many crown princes in family 
firms, Peter began his career by circulat- 
ing through a series of less important 
jobs to get a broad understanding of 
the company he would head. He was 
insatiably curious. He devoured old let- 
ters and memos the files and 
made a nuisance of himself asking ques- 
tions. The the firm 
more entertaining to him than an ad- 
venture story. 


from 


activities of were 


Business was always a kind of adven- 
ture, Peter the man who 
started the Grace Company. Born in the 
village of Ballylinan, Ireland, William 
Russell Grace left the country as a boy 
and sailed with his father to Callao, on 
the coast of Peru, after the Irish potato 
famine of 1846. The had already 
seen something of the world, for he had 
run the age of 
thirteen. In Peru he got a job as clerk 
in a company that furnished supplies to 
ships. 


learned, to 


boy 


away to sea once at 


In those days, the chief export of 
Peru natural fertilizer 
formed by bird droppings that covered 
a group of rocky islands off the coast. 
Ships from all over the world 
engaged in the guano trade. 


Was Quano, a 


were 
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TO THE LONELY CHRIST 


I have been lonely too. 


I know the dark, 


the judas-kiss, the coward’s sudden flight— 


but not like this, not like Your loneliness. 


I have known pain, and pain has left its mark 


to sear me through the unconsoling night— 


but not Your pain. 


And I have felt the press 


of crosses I must bear and could not bear— 


but not the weight You bore, for I was there, 


weighing you down. 


I have been lonely too 


and walked through crowds that did not seem to care, 


through jostling crowds that broke my wounds anew 
and did not know, and I have had to wear 


the cloak of mockery—but not like You: 


You comfort me—would I could comfort You. 


THOMAS J. HORAN, JR. 





Billy Grace put imagination and hard 


work into his job. Instead of waiting 
for the ships to put into port for sup 
plies, he stocked an old barge with goods 
and towed it out to where the ships were 
anchored off the There he 


thriving business with no competition. 


island. did a 
Ideas like that made him a partner in 
the company at the age of twenty-three, 
and before he was thirty he had made a 
fortune. 

\s his business prospered, Grace in 
vested his profits in other enterprises in 


Peru and neighboring countries—rail- 
Ways, sugar and rubber plantations, 
nitrates, sales outlets for goods that 
could be imported from the United 
States. He traveled widely, establish- 
ing the basic contacts that are still im- 


portant to his firm’s success today. 

In 1865 Grace decided to enlarge his 
horizons. He had married the daughte1 
of a Maine ship captain and had visited 
the United States. It him 


that a profitable business could be built 


occurred to 


the 
\mer- 


between 
, and South 


trade 
United States, I urope 
ica. 


around three-way 


Leaving his younger brother in charge 
of the South American operations, W. R. 
Grace New York 
House 


went to and rented 


India Hanovet 


Square in. the 


ofhces in on 


financial district. Soon 
the ships he had chartered or built were 
the world’s trading 
ports, and the foundation of the Grace 
shipping line was established. 

When W. R. Grace 1904, first 


his brother son, 


familiar sights in 


died in 


and then his James 
Peter Grace, Sr., continued to invest in 
South America, often in partnership 
with local capital. After World War I, 
industrialization to change the 
the Latin The 


Grace company shifted emphasis from 


began 


economy of countries. 


14 


raw materials to finished products—tex- 
tile mills, small manu- 


ylants, in keeping with the 
| pins 


sugar refineries, 
lacturing 
trend of the times. Foreseeing how im- 
portant air transport could be in link- 
ing North and South America, the Grace 


firm helped to found the pioneer ail 


line, Panagra. 

Peter was only thirty-two when he 
stepped into the presidency. Like his 
grandfather he was a man ol large 


ideas. “It’s not hard to carry on some- 
thing,” Peter likes to say now. “But to 


start something new—that’s hard.” With 


the war over, he felt that it was time 
to start something new. 

He turned to the domestic United 
States scene for opportunities to. di- 
versify the company. The chemical in- 
dustry appealed to him as one that 
seemed destined for wemendous growth. 

The Grace company had been in 


chemicals in a small way ever since 1907 
when a little fertilizer mixing business 
had California. Peter 
acquired two othe companies active in 
Then he added a 
company known for special industrial 


been started in 


the fertilizer business. 


chemicals. Along with the new acquisi- 
tions, a separate subsidiary, Grace Chem- 
ical, was organized to build a $20 mil- 
lion ammonia and urea plant at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Today over half the company’s fixed 
assets are in chemicals. Peter, who used 
to be known in this country only as the 
head of the Grace Line, is an important 
figure in the chemical industry. Among 





JEANNE C. WEBBER, formerly on the editorial 
staffs of Time and Fortune, is now doing 
She has written articles 
for the New York Times Magazine and for 


scientific periodicals. 


freelance writing. 


the company’s products are _ plastig, 
sealing compounds, paints, INSECLICIdes 
catalysts for oil refining, dehydrating 
agents. Grace’s chemical plants hay 
sprouted in Canada, Europe, and Aus 
tralia. The opportunities of the atomi 
age have not been overlooked, cither: 
the company will make purified uraniuy 
and thorium for atomic reactors. 

Shipping has grown, too. The Gra 
Line continues to add_ passenger ships 
and freighters and has a total fleet of 
thirty-five ships. Meanwhile 
part the 
South America Steamship Co., 
out of New Orleans. 

The Grace National Bank of 
York, dating back to 1915, has $173 
lion in deposits. A large outdoor adver. 
tising company on the West Coast has 


Grace has 
Gull and 


operating 


become owner ol 


New 


mil- 


been one of Peter’s most successtul 
diversification ideas. The company als 
has a majority interest in an insurance 
brokerage. And, not afraid of new ven. 
that risks, Peter 


has put considerable cash into a partner 


tures involve Grace 
ship venture with a major oil company 
to drill for 


Success in business is only part of the 


oil in the Lybian desert. 


legend that Peter Grace has to live up 
Grandifather W. R. and 
Peter’s tather left a tradition of interest 

Catholic that 
carried enthusiasm 


10. Grace 


institutions 
with 


in various 
Peter 
ever since his Christmas visit to Puno. 

One of W. R. 
Grace Institute, 


has on 


Grace’s creations, the 
1897 and 


supported by a family trust fund, turned 


founded in 








out to have unexpected significance for 
his grandson. 

Grace Institute was originally — in- 
tended as a place where girls from poor 
or immigrant families could be trained 
clerical work. In_ the 
the 
women who had to work were very low. 
With a little training they could do bet- 
ter. W. R. Grace donated $200,000 to 
start the school and bought an old man- 
sion on West 60th Street, where the Sis 
Charity took charge. When it 
opened, Grace Institute 


laundering, 


in domestic and 


eighteen nineties wages of most 


ters of 
was taught 
housekeeping, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, typewriting, stenography, 
the English Students 


who could afford to paid five or ten 


and language. 
cents a lesson, but others were admitted 
free. Over the years, as women won more 
the the 
school gradually substituted bookkeep- 


acceptance in business world, 
ing and other business courses for the 
domestic arts. 

One of the graduates of the Institute 
in 1939 was a pretty young girl named 
Margaret Fennelly. Her 
with tuberculosis and 


father was ill 


unable to work, 


and Margie hoped to help support the 


family. A priest in the neighborhood 


where she lived offered her temporary 
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work when she finished her courses. He 
knew that W. R. Grace & Co. often filled 
yacancies in its offices with Grace In- 
stitute graduates, and he soon seni her 
down to Grace headquarters with a 
note to Peter Grace. 

The Personnel Department at Grace 
had some doubts about the young girl— 
she looked far too frail to work steadily. 
But when Peter Grace saw her he was 
attracted by her sweet manner and 
determined to give her a chance. He 
made a place for her in his own office. 
Two years later, they were married. 

There are now eight children in the 
lively household. In his decision to send 
them to parochial schools, Peter ad- 
mits he was influenced by his memory 
of the children he saw at Puno. Peter 
himself did not attend 
schools. “I came to feel that I had missed 
something,” he explains. “I thought 
about the children at Puno—they had a 
frm foundation that gave them peace 


parochial 


and satisfaction no matter what troubles 
they faced. Besides, a religious cduca- 
tion seems to me more important than 
ever today, in the face of the empty 
materialism that prevails in so much 
of the world. So I decided to send my 
own children to parochial schools.” 
The Grace tamily 
things together. With the older boys 


enjoys doing 
Peter plays baseball, and at their Florida 
home they go fishing and bicycling. In 
the winter there is skiing, and the boys 
are beginning to show an interest in 
one of Peter's favorite sports, ice hockey. 
In the summer the family goes to Maine, 
where Peter and the children sail and 
fish. On a 5,000-acre farm in South Caro- 
lina, they ride horseback. 

Sports, Peter believes, have a value 
above their contribution to health and 
mental relaxation. He is particularly 
interested in the sports programs of the 
Catholic Youth Organization, of which 
he is president. 

“Sports develop individual strength 
of character,” he says. ‘““They meant a 
lot to me. I was brought up in a some- 
what artificial atmosphere—never had to 
exert myself for anything. But when I 
tried out for the hockey team at school 
! found my name and money didn’t 
mean a thing. I was on my own. I had 
to fight for a place. Later on, I played 
baseball, and there it was the same 
thing. I couldn't have become a_suc- 
cess in business, I believe, without the 
experience of learning to stand on my 
own ability, to fight on my own. A 
businessman has to know how to put up 
a fight.” 

The present $164 million structure of 
W. R. 
Peter's ability to fight on his own. The 


Grace & Co. is a measure of 


task of carrying on his grandfather's 
legend seems to be in safe hands. 





Mr. and Mrs. Peter Grace and their children. 
Mrs. Grace was a graduate of Grace Institute 





Mr. William Russell 
Grace, the founder of 
the Grace Company 


a 


An artist’s conception of one of the Grace Line’s new ships, the “Santa Rosa” 


View of the ammonia and urea 
plant in Memphis, Tennessee 





One of the Grace Ships at the 
docks of Valparaiso, Chile 
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The Irish 


people, and if any man wants proof 74 


let him not ask the English i 


| I is not true that the Enelish cannot 


understand the Irish. That is an 
attitude fostered entirely by the Enelish. 
Phe fact is that the ordinarv Enelishman 


just won't let himself understand th 
Irish. 

When my wife and I were in Ireland 
on holiday we made the important dis 


covery that the Irish are a very reason 
able and logical people. She is a Cana 
dian, of an untaltering double line of 
Irish ancestors; IT am English, though 
I have spent my adult iife in Canada. 

The first signpost toward our dis 
covery was the matter of the Munster 
Games. They were held in the Father 
Breen Memorial Park at Kenmare. in 
County Kerry, and quite logically, on 
a Sunday, when, after the last Mass and 
the midday meal, the greatest number 
of people had the most leisure to at 


tend. 
\long with the 
out the 


bills posted through- 
the 
was also conspicuous notice of a great 
All-Night Dance to Actually, 
the dance was not to begin till midnight, 
thus giving tim off 


their celebrate 


town to advertise games 


follow. 


for losers to pay 


bets and winners to 


with a glass or two. 


I noticed a puzzled expression on my 


16 


are a logical or 
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COME ON, MANGAN 


wife’s face as we stood in front of one 
ol the posters. \fter a moment. she 
turned to me and said, “I don’t quite 
understand how they can have an all 
night dance.” 

“Afraid they won't be able to. stay 
on their teet till morning?” I asked. 

“That’s not what I meant,” she re 
plied, giving me that look she wears 


when | 


Lo CYilicize 


sound as if I 


the 


might be 


‘What 


going 


Irish do they 


do about Monday morning?” 

I know what I have wanted to do 
about Monday morning for years, but 
she was determined to find out what 
the natives of Kenmare did about it; so, 


when I met her at the church alter Mass, 


she made straight for two women sit 
ting by the roadside, their black shawls 
over their heads and on their faces 
the relaxed and contented look of those 
to whom passers-by are the most inter 
esting creatures on earth. 

My wife eased into conversation in 
the manner I have tried for years 
to copy. Their ears told them ‘“Cana- 
dian,” but an inlallible instinct saw 


through to the Irish ancestry, and they 
were friends at once. 
“Tell the 


ning,” wife. 


me about dance this eve- 


said my 
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“Ah, ‘tis an all-night dance,” said ong (be? 

There is always one after the Gamesp 4“! 

“And does it go right on till mon didn 

no?” This 

es look 

It does. Sure you should go; evei 

one in the town'll be there.” deed 

My wile looked dubious but presse pass 

on to her question. “What we wantef | ! 

to know,” she said, “was this. If ever they 

one in the town goes to the all-nigl Phi 

dance, how do they go to work on Mon abot 

day morning?” At 

Both the women looked up at her, ‘ ja bicy 

one looks at a child who should kno ina 

better. Then the one who had _ no}! (he 

spoken before said simply: “Sure the) YOU 

don’t go to work on Monday morning. ~aiy 

There it was, stated simply by this 5° 

peasant woman of Kerry—this grea} “!" 

principle that the English, and certai \ 

ly we on this continent, have failed wh 

grasp: no man shall be a slave to hit sel\ 

time and place of business. Imagin * 

the havoc such a principle would wreak} *"4 

in the United States. bre 

And the English! True, they have} sig) 

retreated from dressing for dinner inf “Y 

the jungle, but one can’t let the country} ; 
go absolutely to the dogs, what? 

There was, of course, not a_ thing cal 

open on that Monday morning—and)! ©" 
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even on Tuseday Kenmare wasn’t 
stirring too much. Shop doors remained 
closed without explanation, and you 
would see a man walk up to the door 
of his lawyer or of the second-hand 
man and, on finding it shut, walk away 
and almost tip his hat in respect to 
the man who was exercising his right to 
withdraw for a space. To our own 
knowledge Mr. Timothy O’Shea, real 
was Closed for a week, and no 
one would give away where he was. 
All around us in Kenmare we saw the 
effects of the system. The lack of 
strain, the easier pace, and the rejec- 
tion of the notion that time is money. 
To the Irish, money is a fine thing when 
you have it, because you can spend it 
then, and time is a fine, long, flexible 
thing which goes on 


estate, 


forever and is 


-=f— made for man’s enjoyment. 


We were now beginning to build up 
a case for the Irish as a logical and rea- 
sonable people, and in the grassy park 
where the Munster Games were held we 
found more evidence. We sat on rough 
benches and listened to a commentator 
describing from a sound truck what we 
could We listened 
also to a strolling tenor and a strolling 


well see ourselves. 
accordionist, sometimes separately and 
sometimes together, but never both ren- 
dering the same song. And sometimes 
they would be backed by the announcer. 
For instance, the musician would play 
a group of numbers for the sixpennies 
(standing only) and pass the hat. ‘Then 
it would be time to play for the shillings 
and, if the 
announcer was announcing, well, that 
didn’t matter: it was the time to play. 
This was reasonable, thought the on- 
In- 
deed, when the musician and the singer 
passed the hat, everyone put something 
in it: they had played and _ therefore 
they should be paid—that was logical. 
The fact that had performed 
abominably didn’t enter into it. 

It seemed reasonable, too, that in the 


(benches or grass, sitting) 


lookers, and nobody complained. 


each 


bicvcle races the announcer should get 
ina plug for a lad from his home county 
(he was from Clare). “Look at that 
young lad go!” he would shout. “He 
may not be winning. but look at him 
Ah, he’s a fine lad. Ye'll see him 
win next year or the year after.” 

We didn't to tell 
Was winning. could see 


go! 
need him us who 

We for our- 
selves, and the group on our right kept 
yelling: “Come on, Mangan! Come on, 
Mangan!” They could have saved their 
breath, for Mangan won everything in 
sight with ease. But it was an infectious 
cry, and before the end we were yelling 
“Come on, Mangan!” ourselves. 

Now it was not only in Kerry that the 
calm air of reason blew gently about 


cur ears. Up in Galway we encountered 


the most notable examples of simple 
Irish logic. We had come down by 
Lough Corrib in our rented car, and 
the Clare Hills to the south were stand- 
ing sharp and clear in the golden-yellow 
light of a sun traveling the last segment 
of its course in a rain-washed sky. Sud- 
denly my wife said, “Can we go a little 
faster? I promised Alice we'd watch the 
sun go down on Galway Bay, and this 
looks like a perfect evening for it.” 

Alice is a Canadian of Irish ancestry 
and typical North American sentiment 
about all things in the land she has 
never seen. 

“All right,” I said, “we'll be there in 
about fifteen minutes. We should hit 
it about right.” 

But as we sped on toward Galway 
town I wonder where 
should find our vantage point. 
along 


began to we 
Out 
the north shore of the bay, per- 
haps. But we knew that was a long 
reach and, as my wile said, “If we go 
the north 


we'll be 


face west 
We must 
see the sun go down on the bay: that’s 
what it says in the song.” 


along shore and 


looking out to sea. 


“Then we'll have to get over to the 
other side and look back across the bay,” 
I said. 

“Why can’t we just go 


right down to 
from there?” 
“It mentions the Claddagh 


the Claddagh and see it 
she asked. 
in the song. 

“Because the Claddagh is up the bay 
and round a bend,” I said, “and if you 
stand there and look west, all you'll see 
is the sun go down on is chimney pots.” 

“On. J But didn't 


not really. My wife would never succeed 


see.” she scC— 





“Laws! Laws! Laws! 
but the_ rights 


The river is ours 
are his, she says!” 


as a map maker. I knew I must prove 
my point, so with a glance at the sun 
I pushed the Austin’s speed up another 
ten miles an hour and drove right down 
to the Claddagh. It 
convinced, 
she asked. 

“We'll have to drive through the town 
and round to the other side of the bay 
and look back,” I said. 

“Well, hurry up,” said my wife. “The 
sun will soon be gone and we're leaving 
tomorrow.” 

I hurried. I think I must have hurried 
for nearly ten miles. 
looked out to be 
wrong: there was always something else 
between us and the sun besides the bay. 


worked; she 


“Then where shall we go?” 


was 


Every place that 
promising turned 


Finally, because the sun was almost gone, 
we parked the car and stumbled over 
rocks and around a_ headland, 
only to find another little bay and an- 
other headland. There was no 
time. We there and 
what was left of the sun go down on a 
ruminating herd of 

“At 


said my wile. 


stones 


more 
stood watched 
Aberdeen 
the 
Galway 


That'll 


\ngus. 
270 down,” 


4 


least we saw 


“And 
and it 


sun 
Bay 1s _ be- 


tween us have to do 
for Alice.” 
I pointed to “There’s 


“Go up on 


the south. 
the proper place,” I 
the hills of Clare: 


the bay.” 


said, 


then you can see across 


My wife shook her head. “No,” she 
said, “that’s not right. There’s nothing 
in the song about standing in Clare. 


There must be a place where you can 


see it—the place where the man stood.” 


We turned homeward and I said no 
more. I knew he stood on the hills of 
Clare. And my wife, not knowing the 
words as well as Bing Crosby, was con- 
vinced he stood in Galway. 

When we got back to the house we 
were staving in, Kate Whelan, whose 
home it was and who in a short day 


and night had become 


our dear friend, 
Was Waiting eagerly to know what we 
had seen and done that day. But my 


wife started right in with the question. 
“Tell about the 
‘Galway Bay’,” 


me man who wrote 


she said, just as she 

had said, “Tell me about the all-night 

dance.” 
“What is it 


said Kate. 


you wanted to know?” 


“Where did he stand when he wrote: 


‘And see the sun go down on Galway 
Bay’?” 

Kate looked from one of us to the 
other, with the tiniest frown, which 


quickly gave place to a patient smile as 


she remembered where we were from. 


“Sure he was standing in London,” 


she said. “He hadn't been in Galway 
for thirty years.” 
And, of course, we had to admit it: 


it was the logical place to write those 
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words. Let the watcher stand on the 
hills of Clare if he 
wrote only of the things he remembered 
“in that deaa Irish Sea.” 


Jim 


would: the exile 


land across the 


It was Kate's brother. who 
convinced me bevond all doubt that the 
Irish are a logical and reasonable 


ple. Alter 


biased 


pt ‘) 


vivinge us a clear and un 


account of what led up to “the 
| 


troubles” in 1916, of the 


mistakes on 


both sides, and of Lrish economy and 
prospects today lie paused and said 
quiet Of course, we really like the 


knelish, but they won't believe it.” 


I 


And certainly no Englishman would be 


detend his 


lieve that, or how could he | 
country’s past actions; [To am sure my 
uncle, who as an officer in the British 
Army commanded the Phoenix Park 
Magazine Fort in the Easter Rebellion 
would have scouted the idea as non 
sense Listening to Jimmy Whalen 
I believed it—but what kind of English 
man was I becoming in this land of 
reason? 

Not like the Enelishman who = was 
taken to a pub out along the north 
shore of Galway Bay, where one can 


enjoy good drinks, excellent 


flood and 


a triendly, chatty atmosphere very 


thing that evening went along fine till 
Phe 


Closing Was al 


about a quarter to midnight 


visitor had learned that 
twelve o'clock and was becoming uneasy 
as no one 


final 


Was preparing to order a 
| 


round 


“Ah, there’s no hurry,” said his Irish 


host. “Relax and enjoy yourself.” 


The visitor, with memories olf lost 


licenses at home. became more and morte 
uneasy. Finally. to keep him quiet, his 
host allowed him to order another 


round, by which time it was a minute or 


two to twelve. 


Hurriedly the English 
man gulped his drink down and waited 


lor the command. None came, but on 
the stroke of twelve a policeman en 
tered. Immediately the door was locked 

“Oh, dear!” said the Englishman. 
“Now we'll catch it.” 

“Catch what?” asked his host. 

“Can't vou see the policeman?’ 

“Oh, the garda replied th other 
carelessly. “Sure he’s here for a drink.” 

“But surely the law began the 


Englishman. 
“Was the door not locked on the 
stroke of in compliance with 


the law?” The Irishman 


midnight 
looked tL jis 
euest as if puzzled at the 


mans Obtuse 


ness. 

“But the policeman’s on this side of 
the door!” 

The Irishman’s eves widened (And 
think 


Io this masterly 


door did 
isked. 
logic the Englishman had no rephy 


which side of the vou 


he’d be on?” he 


Equally logical was the story of the 


fiiers who were forced down during the 


18 


war. This, I believe, was only a repeti- 
tion of other incidents, but it did hap 
that R.A.F. 


were all 


pen ino Galway when an 


crew was forced down they 


rescued and given a banquet and othe 
and then 


entertainments in the town 


escorted in ofhcial cars to the border ol 
Northern 


similai 


Ireland. If a German crew in 
circumstances expected similar 
treatment they 


Wert disappointed, Ie 


cause Jimmy Whelan told me they were 


put at once under guard and interned 
lor the duration. I quoted facetiously, 


Who 


Jimmy 


were you neutral against?” But 


‘We 


said, 


nodded in agreement. 


knew who were our friends,” he 


and it seemed reasonable to let them 


know.” 
lelt Galway we 


Came across 


one example ol Irish logic that at first 


I had 


Corrib Rivei 


seemed hard stood on 


oO accept. 
LIi¢ bride over the where 


it flows through the town on its way 
0 the bay and had watched lhundreds 
ol great, lat salmon lying below me, 


smugly 


through the cleaa 


ind sensuously easing their way 
water. But when Fri 
day came it salmon we 


rreaktast, 


Was hot 


had tor 


“Nobody there 








goes any more; 
its always too crowded.”’-—From 
The World of John McNulty 

“I don’t understand,” I said. “I’ve 


seen hundreds ol 


salmon in the river 


just waiting to be caught.” 
‘\h—yes,”” Kate replied, “to be caught 
by Colonel Blank and his triends.” 
this fish is delicious,” said 


looking up. “Who is Colonel 


“Anvhow, 
inv. wile. 
Blank?” 


Lis the Colonel owns the big house 


vou can see there.” 

“That one?” I said. “It stands there 
almost like a castle.” 

‘Castle it might be, for all we see of 


Colonel Blank. “Vis only when he comes 

out on the river with his English friends 
e see him at all.” 

D’ you mean to say he's English?” 


I was incredulous. 


He is indeed.” 

How can he catch the salmon if you 
can't?” asked my wile. “It’s your river, 
isnt ite” 

\h, sure, the river’s ours,” replied 
Kate, “but the rights are his. They go 

ith the big house Nobody can_ fish 


or salmon on the river but the Colonel 


unless he gives permission—which he 


ever does except to his friends.” 


I was outraged. “I never heard of such 


thing! Ireland’s an independent coun 


try now. People can’t come in and do 


that sort of thine!” 

Kate shook her head sadly. “That's 
just what fe can do, anyway. ‘The pco 
ple of Galway don’t like it at.all. But 
we appealed to the highest court in the 





land, and they upheld his rights. ‘Thereg 
nothing to be done.” k 


“Nothing to be done!” [almost spran: 
up from my chair. “After all the thingy 
you and Jimmy telling us lay 
Ireland fought her Wa 


how—why, 


were 
night—how 


Independence, you're — the 


same people! Why don't you throw th 


man out?” 

Kate smiled and shook her head alt 
most chidingly. “Things were a 
then. It was the Enelish laws that wer 


oppressive. The law that gives Colonel 


Blank 
Irish law, and it’s to be kept, even if i 


his fishing rights is an ancien 


does work a hardship.” 


I saw the logic, but 1 didn’t want 
It was an Irish law, and the English} 
were to be shown that Irishmen re] 


spected their laws. 
Phat evening my wile and I went fo " 
a walk and leaned on the parapet of 


bridge, gazing up at the square stone! 
house. “How can he live there?” sh 
asked, bitterly, “surrounded by all this 
this feeling? | think even the fish a 
on his side. Look at them just lving 
there. sneering at us.” 

I sighed. “The English have never} 
worried about people disliking then 


They've put up with an awtul lot of it 
She looked at me queerly. “You kee 


saving ‘the Enelish’ as though you were] 


on the side olf the Irish.” 

“Well,” [ said, “it’s the fault of the] 
Irish. Get friendly with them and the§ J 
trap you. Once inside the trap you'rep P 
facing their way.” A H 


“That’s whv the English would never}! 


let themselves get friendly with us,’”’ she ( 
r¢ plied. I 

It was my turn to raise my evebrows . 
“Who do you mean by ‘us’? | asked. I 

“The Lrish, of course.” } 

I smiled and took her arm. “Let's gol‘ 
home,” [ said, “before you break outt ' 
into the Irish National Anthem. Be | 
sides, I can’t stand the sight of thes ' 


fish any longer.” 


Phat night I lay awake, thinking 
about Colonel Blank and wondering 
what I'd have done if I had been a 
native of Galway. I came to no conclu 


that, between the 
I dozed off and the time I awoke, | 
led a party ol tight lipped men by night 


o the 


sion, but | do know 


So mewrenne 


Lime 
square, stone house above the 
What we did to the Colonel I'll 
never know, because I awoke as I waved | 
attack, 


j 
events ol the 


t 
l 
| 


| ide ° 


my men forward to the velling 
Come on, Mangan!” Lhe 
dream became quickly confused, except 
for one clear memory. As I lay there in 


hed 


citement 


I remembered, with a tingle of ex 
easily I had 


turndown hat and belted rain- 


and wonder, how 
worn the 
coat which had been the uniform of the 
Kaster Re- 


patriots in the days of the 


bellion. 
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itleren 
al wer 
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sh { 


all. this . Cate, ~~ Y : 
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live a . 

then 
et From the Cross Our Lord planted the seeds of virtue 

7 in the hearts of men. Our task is to see that they grow 

ol the} 
id they JESUS WAS KNOWN to His contem Farming in first-century Palestine fol- harvest which made Galilee the bread- 
youre, poraries as “the son of the carpenter.” — lowed a traditional pattern. The farmer basket of ancient Palestine. 

( His youth and early manhood were spent — of our Lord’s time, like his ancestors be- Many times the young Christ walked 
| never) im His father’s carpentry shop in the — fore him, broke up the soil with small through the countryside, keenly aware 
is.” she Galilean town of Nazareth. Our fore iron-pointed plows. The process was of the wonderful world of nature. His 

fathers would have called Him a towns- — more akin to harrowing than to plowing — sermons reflected a sharp sense of obser- 
‘brows man and craftsman in distinction to a — as we know it today. With one hand the — vation. Though a townsman, He spoke 
sked. landsman and farmer. farmer tried to steady the plow in a fur- with words redolent of the land—of 

\ man of the city, Jesus had also a row; with the other he goaded the lazy planting and harvesting, of plow and 
et’s go! deep love for nature and a high regard oxen along. It was a laborious task, and — furrow, of wheat and tares. He was ac- 
tk outp for the age-old occupation of farming. more than one man turned back after quainted with the techniques and haz- 
n. Be He was a Jew and the Jews greatly es putting his hand to the plow. ards of farming 

these teemed farming. There was even a r¢ \fter the farmer had worked over the The simple methods of farming and 

ligious spirit about the tilling of the land in this primitive manner, he was agriculture reminded Him of His own 

inking land. Had not the Lord God bestowed — ready to scatter the seed. He would walk — divine mission to be a teacher. His work 
dering this task upon Adam in the garden of — through the field with a basket of seed was to instruct men in the lessons of 
een a paradise? Had He not promised to the in his hand or a bag slung over his virtuous living. He delighted in pictur- 
oncdu-— Wandering Israelites a land flowing with shoulder. As he sowed, some of the seed — ing Himself as planting the seeds of vir- 
n the milk and honey? To till this promised would fall upon the pathway which cut tue in the hearts of men. ‘The carpen- 
oke, | iand was their God-given duty. across the plot of land. ‘This seed would — ter of Nazareth has become the Sower! 
night | Phe cultivated fields of Palestine were soon be trodden on by passersby and He sowed the seed when He taught in 

e the small according to our standards. The finally snatched up by hungry birds. the synagogues of Galilee or along the 
rel T'] larger farms were confined to the lux Other seed would fall upon shallow soil. — shore of Lake Tiberias. On hillsides or 
waved} Uriant plain of Esdraelon and along the — It would send forth a hasty stalk and — in desert places, wherever crowds gath- 
elling | fertile Jordan valley. The small plots of — leaf, but the burning heat of the Pales- ered around Him, He taught men how 
of the | farmland were not marked off by fences.  inian sun would soon wither its leaves, to practice obedience and patience and 
xcept } Nothing prevented both man and cat bake the ground, and dry up the roots. — charity. His sermon on the mount was a 
ere in | tle from wandering through growing Yet other seed would fall near the — profound instruction in a life of virtue. 
of ex. | Wheat and barley fields on well-worn thorny weeds and thistle bushes. The But not all the seed fell upon good 
1 had pathways, Only too often the top soil was — faster growing brush would choke the — soil. Only too often Our Lord’s message 
| rain- shallow, just a thin layer spread over — small blades of wheat and keep them — was scattered upon fruitless hearts, de- 
of the rock and stone. Thorny weeds and this- from reaching full growth. The greater scribed so well in the parable. A man 
r Re tles tended to grow up everywhere, even part of the seed would fall upon good like Judas heard the word, but Satan 
in the very midst of the crop. soil and eventually bring forth the rich — came and stole the lessons of virtue from 
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heart with 


his 


the result that he did 
Others received the word 
with joy and manifested enthusiasm, but 


in face of 


not believe. 
persecution bv the 

fickle turned trom 
Jesus and no longer followed His teach 
ing. 


Jewish 


leaders these 


souls 
More than one repeated the story 
of the rich young man. 
Our but 
lowed the deceitlul attractions of wealth 
and pleasure to choke the call to virtue. 

Our Lord realized that preaching was 
not enough. Men needed example. If 


Lhese welcomed 


Lord’s instructions soon al 


His message was indeed to penetrate the 
heart and produce a rich harvest, He 
Himself must mount the pulpit of the 


Cross. 

During the hours of His Sacred Pas 
sion He was sowing the seed of example, 
impressing upon men’s souls the lessons 
of every virtue. St. Peter 
Him: “Christ on his 


later wrote of 
suffered for 


in example that you 


part 
you, leaving you 
might follow in his footsteps.” \gain 
and again from Gethsemani to Golgotha 
Jesus could have repeated the words He 
spoke at the Last Supper: “I 


you 


have set 


that what I have 


done, you too should do,” 


an example, so 


All the sublime teaching of His pub 
Our Lord preached again 
during His Passion. When the scourges 
fell with stinging His 
innocent flesh, His silent, humble ac- 
ceptance repeated those earlier 
from the sermon on the 
the 
thee on the right 
the other 


lic ministry 


ferocity upon 
words 
mount: “Do not 
strike 


him 


resist evil-doer: if someone 


cheek, 


In that same inaugural 


turn to 
also.” 
He our en- 
emies; on the cross He gave us a heroic 
example of such love. Like the sowe1 
in the parable, Jesus from the 


discourse told us to love 


cross Was 
scattering the seed of His own example 
ol every virtue. 

This sowing was no easy task for Our 
Lord. No farmer toiled so hard at tilling 


the soil of earth as Jesus Crucified toiled 


to cultivate a virtuous life in the souls 
of His followers! The ground in the 
Garden of Olives was reddened with the 
bloody sweat that poured from His 
wearv body. His back was raked and 
harrowed by the strokes of the scourge. 
Sharp thorns sank deep roots into His 
sacred brow. Iron of nail and lance dug 
into His hands and side. Sowing the 
seed of virtue in our hearts cost Him 
dearly! 


Have men responded to this “plant- 


ing” by Christ Crucified? .\s the dving 
Saviour looked out from the cross, did 
He behold the field of the world white 
lor the harvest? Or, on the contrary, 


was the familiar but discouraging story 


of the parable repeated once again, not 


in the small fields of Galilee. but in 
the lives of men and women over the 
entire world? 


20 


The Divine Sower of Golgotha knew 
verv well that the Evil One would strive 


mightily to trustrate His labors. Satan 
ould use everv artifice to snatch the 
seed trom the hearts of men. Like the 


tungry birds in the parable, he would 
watch for every opportunity of carrying 
otf the divine had : 


chance to germinate. How many human 


seed belore it 


agents offer their services to the Evil 
Qne for this devilish work of destruc 
tion? From the ranks of atheistic teach- 


ers and delinquent parents and of im- 
moral entertainers and evil companions, 
Satan has ever found instruments willing 
to steal the example of the cross from 
the souls of men. 


Christ Crucified beheld the seed fall- 
ing upon the shallow hearis of fickle 
men. At first they heard the lessons of 
the Passion with joy. But they were 


reluctant to accept the full meaning of 
the cross and suffering. They failed to 
root its teaching deep in their souls. “As 
soon as distress or persecution comes, 


they are at once upset.” At one time 


they practiced their faith and imitated 








@ Always know what you are talk- 
ing about, but don’t always talk 


about what you know.—Quote 


eee eee 








the virtues of Jesus Crucified. In time 


of trial and persecution, however, they 
faith was shal- 
low, without deep roots of constancy 
and 


withered away, for their 
conviction, 
\nother 


saddening vision presented 
itself to the 


mind of the Divine Sower. 
He saw yet other souls who would listen 
indeed to the message ol His example, 
but as they would go through life they 
would become entangled in worldly ex 
citement and pleasure. “The deceitful 
‘ttractions of wealth 
lurements of passion” 


{ ord ol 


the other al 
would stifle the 
hearts. We find 
They so seck the 
this life that 
concern for the 


and 


Christ 


souls today. 


Ishabie 


in thei 
such pel 
treasures ol they 
ive little or no prac- 
tices olf religion and the cultivation of 


lian virtues. Their promising first 


efforts never mature to bring forth spir- 


itual fruits 

\ll this the Divine Sower saw from 
he cross—the attacks of the enemy, the 
fickleness of some, and the Jack of 
steadfastness and perseverance on the 
part of others, Sadness crept over His 
heart as he realized that His example 
ould fall upon such barren soil. It 
was the same sadness that a farmer ex 


periences as he looks at 


a field ravaged 
Ny flood or parched by drought. Jesus 
could not but ask Himself: Was this why 
He had 


come—to raise 


nothing but 


Was 


to consist 


thorns and _ thistles? the 


fruit 0} 
in fickle hearts 
and half-grown virtues? Why then this 
wasted in planting the secd of 
virtuous example? 

Ou Into the 


hearts of others—the good soil ol 


His Passion 
labor 


Lord looked deeper 
ven} 
There He say 
the power of His example at work jj 


erous men and women. 





this “right kind of soil.” As He toiled f 
and planted on Golgotha’s hill, He knew] 
that many would hear the word 


and 
° . t 
hold it fast with a right and good heart, 
Uhese would bear fruit in patience. 


Yes, in the lives of generous Charis 
tians, Jesus’ Passion has reaped an 
abundant harvest. Men and women of| 


every age have been moved by His sul- | 
lerings to walk in His bloodstained foot | 
steps. The martyrs in the early church § 
the heroic contessors and virgins ol the 
middle ages, self-sacrificing mothers rs 
fathers of today—all have found inspira 
tion in the example Christ Crucified has | 
viven. The fallen into the | 
ground and died, but once it has died, it | 
bears abundant fruit. 


seed has 


Each Christian must water and nour } 
ish this seed of Christ’s example in his 
heart. 


own Obedience 


and patience, 
charity and purity—all these he must 
cultivate with care in order to_ bring 
forth fruits worthy of eternal lile. 

This requires work and toil. For fre. 
quently one’s heart is not prepared for 
the the Thorns and 
thistles of worldly cares tend to choke } 
its message. The fervent Christian will | 
root out such weeds by mortification and } 
self-denial. Trials and tribulations may 
scorch one’s soul like the hot, noon-day 
sun. The follower of Christ will water 
the roots of virtue through meditation 
and personal reflections upon the Sacred 
Passion. 


lessons of cross. 


Even in our own times, Satan 


ind his willing agents hover near, like 


the hungry birds in the parable, to 
snatch the lessons of Jesus’ sufferings 
from our hearts. With a penetrating 


} 
faith in Christ we can drive off the prey 


ing demon and his temptations. 
If all this toil of us, we 
should not shirk the sweat and labors of 


demands 


the task. It was a Crucified Christ who 
sowed the seed at the cost of utmost 
suffering. Surely for love of Him we 


will be willing to undergo the work that 
yet remains to be done in the garden of 
our souls, 

This vision—of generous souls willing 
to put into practice the lessons of the 
cross—encouraged the Divine Sower of 
Golgotha. This it was that rejoiced the 
heart of Christ Crucified. 


Yes, the sower went out io sow the 
seed, It is a familiar story, but never 
has it been told with more force or 


meaning than by the Divine Sower on 
the Cross of Golgotha. 
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N a bright and beautiful Texas 
oO morning in 1944, two pretty 
Catholic sisters set out upon what they 
thought would be a routine visit io their 
doctor’s office. For Sallie and Nadine 
Woods, of Liberty, Texas, the day began 
much like any other morning. The girls 
rose early, attended Mass, then break- 
fasted with their mother and their sister, 
Dell. Dell, who had been confined to a 
wheelchair since she was thirteen years 
old, was her usual gay self. 

\ devout Catholic, Dell had never 
allowed the limitations of her wheel- 
chair world to dim her faith or dull her 
radiant personality. She knew that she 
suffered from a strange and little-under- 
stood malady that crippled, then killed 
—dread muscular dystrophy. From child- 
hood, Dell’s movements had been re- 
tarded, and when she reached the fourth 
grade, she had to drop out of school. 
At thirteen, unable to walk, she'd re- 
signed herself to spending the remainder 
ol her life in a wheelchair. 

Muscular Dystrophy was to cost Dell 
Woods her life in late October of 1957. 
But back in that morning in 1944, when 
Nadine and Sallie were to visit: their 
doctor to check up on the fatigue they'd 
been feeling lately, Dell was optimistic. 
She believed, as did Sallie and Nadine, 
that the girls were merely a bit) run- 
down and that some simple remedy 
would set things right again. 

\t the University of Texas Medical 
Branch in Galveston, the doctor talked 
to both girls. ‘Their symptoms—fatiguc 
and a tiredness of the legs that caused 
their steps to falter a litthe—were remark 
ably similar. They felt that it might be 
a vitamin deficiency or something 
equally simple but the doctor—making 
out their reports—was grave. Too grave. 

\fter he’d checked both girls, he con- 
sidered his words carefully as if they 
were words he regretted having to say. 

Then at last. when he could put it 
off no longer, the doctor said: “I bate 
to give you my opinion. Because, frankly, 
there isn’t any cure for the disease you 
girls are suffering trom. We know little 
or nothing about what causes it. We 
know that it’s incurabie and progressive, 
and that, eventually, it is a killer. It 
attacks children as well as adults. Both 
of you girls are suffering from muscular 
dystrophy.” He seemed reluctant to say 
the rest, “The only thing that I! or 
any other doctor can tell you to de as 
things stand right now is just to go 
home and try to forget it. 

\s Sallie recalls that day: ‘There 
aren’t words to describe how Nadine 
and I felt. It wasn’t as if we hadn't 
known exactly what we were in for. 
We'd watched the sister we loved slowly 
dying of the disease this Galveston doc- 


tor now told us we were suffering from.” 


“There is no cure.” This diagnosis 
was the beginning of two girls’ fight, for themselves and 


for others, against muscular dystrophy 


WHEEL-CHAIR 
CAMPAIGN 


by FRANCES ANCKER and CYNTHIA HOPE 








The Annual Prayer Crusade brings together the prayers of a whole nation 
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When Sallie regained her composure, 
she said: “But we can’t just give up, 
doctor! We still have so much to do... .” 

That three 
dystrophy-stricken Woods sisters, was to 
mean the 


feeling, shared by the 
first ray of light in a world 
of darkness for dystrophy sufferers in 


every world. 


corner of the 

With a deep and genuine sympathy, 
the doctor replied: “I’m sorry. But right 
now, there’s just nothine we can do for 
muscular dystrophy victims” 

“Maybe,” Sallie points out, “that was 
the real beginning of our big fight 
that the 
doctor hadn't referred to us as ‘patients’ 


Because, you see, we realized 


the way a doctor ordinarily does. In 


stead, he’d spoken of us as ‘victims.’ ”’ 


HI pretty Woods sisters wert quite 
unaware then that they belonged to 
a group ot 250.000 


Americans who suf 


fered from muscular dystrophy—‘‘vic 
tims” who must then have felt quite as 
isolated and alone as did the Woods 
sisters. 

The girls’ patron saint is St. Therese 
the Litthe Flower, and they prayed to 
that 


how they 


her on didn’t 


could fignt the vast un 


trip home. They 


know 
known quotient of muscular dystrophy 
—-three 


small Texas 


future ol 


sisters in a town 


faced by a slow-creeping 


paralysis. 


They did not know how 


wheelchair invalids could 


accomplish 
what 


medical science had not yet even 
dared try. Perhaps St. Thérése knew the 
answer to that question. 


And if the girls had been granted the 


vision to look ahead, what they saw 
would have seemed little short cf a 
miracle: a future that would one day 
bring the world to their wheelchairs; 


the knowledge that they had been di- 
rectly responsible for the establishment 
of five 


muscular research 


dystrophy 
projects; that they'd win the enthusiastic 
co-operation of great medical author 
ities, universities, hospitals—that they'd 
be backed by the support of such influ 
ential Sulli 


that an 


national celebrities as Ed 
Rov Rogers, Dale 


entire nation would one day 


van, vans: 


maintain a 
twentv-lour-hou 


prayer vigil for the 
success of their cause. 
The idea that was to turn the first 


light on the night world of muscular 
dystrophy came to the girls when thei 
hopes were at ebb 


They'd 
to try to contact peopk 


an especially low 


been on a three-girl campaign 


suffered 
from muscular dystrophy, hoping that 


by doing so they 


who 


might discover some 


information that could he Ip them. They 


started out by 


contacting every doctor 


and they'd 
of names. All the 


nothing. The 


in their area now run out 


INQUITICS Cal’ 10 


{ 


curtain of darkness re 


mained. 


99 


-- 


Where to go for more help? It was 
just after the “Family Rosary” that the 
idea which was to change the girls’ iives 


occurred to them. Their inquiries had 
covered a wide area—but what about 
their own medicine cabinet, with its 


marked with the 
names of the giant pharmaceutical com- 
Mightn't 
contact with doctors all over the world 


variety of bottles 


panies? these companies—in 
have some vital information on muscu- 
lar dystrophy? It was a long shot. 
That 


Wrote 


night, the girls sat down and 


letters to all the pharmaceutical 
companies, appealing for information. 


Time dragged. It was a while before 


the replies began to drift back. When 


they did come in, they seemed almost 


uniformly discouraging. The same blank 
wall. The same lack of information they 
elsewhere. 


had found 


Then, one day, a letter arrived from 


one of the pharmaceutical companies, 
that 
doctor al the 


Pennsylvania—a 


s 


touch 
University of 


igeesting the girls get in 
with a 
physician who had ex- 
pressed a deep interest in a nuscular 
dystrophy case he had recently seen. 
Just Little But 
the girls followed up on it immediately. 
\s the doctor that letter 


later explained: “Something compelled 


a faint hope. more. 


who received 
me to write.” 

His letter was not an optimistic one. 
could realistic doctor, in 


For how any 


1944, possibly be even mildly hearten 


ing about the paralyzing killer? 


> 


UT one line of the letter struck a 
Boar that fired the Woods sisters’ 
determination. 

Why, the doctor suggested, didn’t the 
girls put some of their spare time to 
use in an effort to establish a founda- 
tion for muscular dystrophy research in 
their home town of Liberty, Texas? 

Sallie, Dell, and Nadine didn’t 


know if such a_ venture, 


even 
handled by 
fund-raisers in a 


inexperienced small 


been tried before. They 


didn’t know how to go about it. 


town, had ever 
They 
only knew how to give their faith, their 
time, and their courage. 

Though 
laily, the 


their streneth was ebbing 


first el 
by doing secretarial 


girls financed their 


forts for the drive 


work in their home. This paid for sta 


tionery and various other necessities 


which were vital in the program to 


create interest in the movement. 


work to do 
it?” says Sallie with a thoughtful smile 
‘How awake 


“How many hours did we 


many hours can you stay 


every day?” 


On March 20, 1950, the Woods sisters 


received their charter. The National 
Muscular Dystrophy Research Founda- 
tion was no longer a dream—but a 
reality. 
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Nadine Woods, Roy Rogers 
and Sallie Woods join a campaign 
for the ees 


in tl 
ton; 
prog 
versl 
had 
the 


The 
had put into motion the first natrona 


three pretty wheelchair sisters 
drive ever to raise funds Joo research m] 

| 
muscular dystrophy, Other great drives] 
followed, one within a few months: the 
powerful and efiective Muscular Dys 
trophy Associations of America. 
Fire 
Tex 
wor 


It was just after the girls got their | 


charter and started in on the biggest 
battlke—that of making the public see 
the desperate need of their cause—that 
a Stranger came to sce them one day at 
their home in Liberty. Their visitor was 
a Dominican missionary, and the girls 


asked 


then 


him to pray for the success of 
foundation. 
“Every day,” he promised the girls, 
I'll remember your work in my _ pray: 
ers.” 

Shortly afterward, the Dominican mis 
sionary left Liberty, and the girls never 
find although — they 


often thought of the kind man and his 


could him again, 
promise to pray for their cause. 
later, 


drive for the 


It was some years during a 


fund-raising foundation 
in Houston, Texas, that the girls next 
heard of the Dominican missionary. 
Phe National 


Research Foundation of 


Muscular = Dystrophy 


Liberty, Texas, 
by then known all over the nation, had 
Houston 


Local 341, 


team up in an 


enlisted the aid of firemen, 
and their auxili- 
all-out 
raise funds to fight muscular dystrophy. 

One 


members ol 


ary to drive to 


thousand firemen in a house-to- 
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house campaign were soliciting for the 
drive. One fireman was met at the door 
of a house by a man who gave him a 
quick, “Sorry, but I already contribute 
to too many other drives. I’ve just given 
the Red Cross and the March of Dimes 
donations, and...” The fireman stood 
braced for a refusal, when suddenly he 
heard someone speak from the living 
The voice said, “You know—the 
foundation started by those three Woods 
sisters up in Liberty, Texas.” 

In a moment, the man had 
spoken trom the living room was at the 
door. 


room. 


who 


He said, “Here, let me contribute 
something to the drive. It’s very close 
to my heart. I promised the Woods sis- 
ters several years ago that I’d pray for 
their foundation. How is it doing?” 
The fireman explained that the little 
foundation already inspiring 
He told the man who'd asked 
that the foundation had led to the es- 
tablishment of a five-year, $250,000  re- 
search project sponsored jointly by the 
University of Medical Branch 
and the Foundation at Liberty, Texas; 
that further muscular dys- 
trophy research was now taking place at 
Baylor University College of Medicine 
in the Texas Medical Center at Hous- 
ton; that the foundation had a research 
program under Trinity Uni- 
San that it 
had sponsored a grant for research at 
the University of ‘Texas 


had an 
record. 


‘Texas 


work on 


Way at 


versity in Antonio, Texas; 


Biochemical 


Firemen from Houston 
Texas, and their lady auxiliary unit 
work with the Woods sisters 


Institute at Austin, Texas; that a grad- 
uate of Harvard Medical school and of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
had been appointed through the efforts 
of the Foundation to act as co-ordinator 
of the first research unit of its kind in 
the nation—a which research 
in the fields which relate to 
muscular dystrophy was, for the first 
time, co-ordinated. 


unit in 
various 


The stranger gave the fireman a heart- 
warming smile. ““Then my prayers have 
helped,” he said. 

“Who are you?” the fireman wanted 
to know. 

“I’m a Dominican missionary,” the 
man said. “I think,” he said, “that I'll 
get in my car and drive up to Liberty 
and congratulate the Woods sisters.” 


NFORTUNATELY, the girls were 
U in Houston that day—in connec- 
tion with the work being done by fire- 
men on the drive, and so they missed 
their good friend. 

“We Na- 
dine says, “and everywhere, they would 
say, ‘yes, we 
knew 


called seven monasteries,” 


him.’ But no 
where he could be 

“But he’d 
ing us on, all along,” 


know one 
found.” 
it’s as il been here, cheer- 


“His 


prayers have meant so much to us.” 


Sallie says. 


The girls, too, never stopped pray- 
ing. “We pray for the 
God's will the strength to 
it out,” Nadine. 

And Sallie adds with a dazzling smile, 
“When we prayed, we always said: we 
con t 


erace to know 


and carry 


Says 


hard it is, Lord, if 
you'll just show us the way.” 

Surely, the Woods sisters 
the And 


prays for then 


care how 


have been 


shown way. now, a whole 
the 
National Muscular Dystrophy Research 
Foundation’s Annual 


stal 


nation cause in 


Crusade. 
Rogers 


Praye 


Cowboy film Roy leads 
this prayer: 

“Our Heavenly 
pray Thy 
humble servants of 


cular Dystrophy 


humbly 
Thy 
Mus- 
Foundation, 
who are striving to relieve the suffering 
of Thy children afflicted by this disease. 
We pray Thy holy spirit to lighten 
and quicken the minds of those doing 
the 
and 


Father, we 
divine guidance for 
the National 


Research 


research, warmly 


sufferers ol 


and to comfort 
the Muscular 
Dystrophy as they patiently await de- 
liverance. Our Lord Jesus Christ said, 
‘He that believeth on Me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater 
works than these shall he 
I go unto My Father, and whatsoever 
ye shall ask in My name, that will I 
co, that the Father be glorified 
in the Son. If ye shall ask anything 
in My name, I will do it.” Father, we 
ask Thee and thank Thee for Thy 
divine guidance in Muscular Dystrophy 


sustain 


do, because 


may 


FRANCES ANCKER and CYNTHIA HOPE, 
mother-daughter writing team, have written 
for TV and 
Evening Post, This Week, and other magazines. 


radio as well as for Saturday 





Research, in the name of Our Lord, 


Jesus Christ, Amen.” 


Leading the prayer crusade last year 
and this and 
poster girl, both victims of the disease. 


are a small poster boy 
Perhaps the saddest aspect of muscular 
dystrophy is that it strikes so severely 
at children. 

Poster-boy Ronnie _ is than 


poster-girl, Linda Lou. Last year, Ron- 


older 


nie was able to stand and also to walk 
a little. This 
wheelchair. 

Recently, 


year, Ronnie is in a 

Woods 
were working on a campaign drive with 
Ronnie, 


when the sisters 


Linda Lou and Linda Lou 


turned to her mother and said: 
“Mama, I 
Ronnie walk 


year?” 


can’t 
last 


know—why 


like he did 


Want to 
now, 


In the mother’s heart was the tragic 
knowledge that all 
little Linda Lou would find the answer 


too soon her own 
to that question in her faltering gait 
and in legs that would soon refuse to 
her. 

The poster boy who preceded Ronnie 
—Raymond Wallet \pril 16, 
the 
Recently, the foundation supplied a 


support 


died on 
a victim olf disease. 

wheelchair to a small dystrophy victim 
who did want to use it. Told by 
the Woods that 
Roy Rogers was a sponsor of the Mus- 
Research 
him to use 


not 
understanding sisters 
cular Dystrophy Foundation 
like 
little 


would the wheel- 


the 


and 


chair, boy agreed to try it 
out. 

Later, the girls learned that the little 
had 
altel 
and that the little 


forward to the 


muscular dystrophy victim named 


his wheelchair “Trigger,” Roy 
Rogers’ famous hors¢ 
day 


boy is looking 


when he can trade his’ wheelchair, 
“Trigger,” for a horse named “Trigger,” 
exactly like Roy Rogers’ 

If Nadine and Sallie Woods win the 
ereat fight that they started, that time 
too far off. The work 


three wheelchairs is 


horse. 


may not be that 


began from well 
under way. 

On the highway that leads into Lib- 
erty, Texas, there is now a sign that 
reads: 

You Liberty, Te 
home of the Nattonal Muscular Dystro- 


phy Foundation. 


are entering xas, 


It might well read instead: You are 
entering the 
Woods sisters, where you will find hope 
will 


faith that 


Liberty, Texas, home of 


and and where 
first-hand, the kind of 
mountains. 


courage you see, 


moves 
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WOMAY, is 


We Have Failed Our Youths 


LAST MONTH I wrote here a defense of vouneg people and 
of ways in which their emotions can be guided toward help- 
ing others rather thinking 
This month | of another 

Years 


than constantly of themselves. 


Write facet of vouth. a saddgr one. 
First World War. 
a slogan hailing this as the century of the child. 


was no doubt needed. It 


there 
Th« 


than 


ago, even before the was 


slogan 


put through more one law 


against child labor; it brought children’s general well-being 


into the public eye. Reading over what happened during 


the following years, I think that perhaps it brought them 


forward a lot too far. There is something to be said fon 


the old adage, 


long tossed on the scrap heap, that children 
should be seen and not heard. No doubt it was a pleasant 
phrase for grown-ups who wanted to be left in peace; on 
the other hand, it gave the child opportunity, even if 
enforced, to observe and learn. Instead, today parents learn 
from the child; young people apparently learn from = each 
other, as well as from advertisements, movies, and magazines. 

It was a sad day when people, wishing only to give the 
young more liberty and more happiness, gave them instead 
the heady draught of license, which means running yourself 
before you are old enough to know the sometimes irreparable 
results of 

The able to get liquor. 
This began in the days of Prohibition, of course, but it has 


vour actions. 


voung drive fast cars: they are 


led to the next evil—misdirected sex. To stray was then stiil 


considered among the vices or—to use an old-fashioned word 


among the sins. Today a much more terrible thing is hap 


pening, for, to some among the young, sex is no more than 


reckless driving or drunkenness. Again it is the adults—the 


scheming men and women in the market place—who ar 


doing much of the harm to brain and body, to conscience and 
love and duty, and to all those other uncomtortable old 
virtues. We have a fine perfume named My Sin. We have an 
odd fashion called the chemise dress which looks exactly 
like the Mother Hubbard wrappers which straight-laced, 
Protestant missionaries put on the lightly clad natives of the 
South Sea isles as one way to teach them modesty. Now listen 
Lo the modern designer ol this dress an American—who thus 
pushes this lashion Fabric slithering over the body is far 
way more sexy than a fitted bodice.” The remark had quo 
tation marks around it. | quote literally 
The Failure in Education 

IN DAYS OF OLD hen educators and parents were bold, 
we had classes that had regular courses, stuff like geo2) iphy 
and literature and science and mathematics. We started out 
with a course and stuck to it. You might not like physics, 
but a year of it was required; if you wanted more, you took 
it later in the high-school years. I remember a science ceacher 
who worked late afternoons with two bovs who were addicted 
to science. He got no extra money for it, but that is the 
way we developed scientists in those davs: we gave them a 
course as a requirement and then gave them selfless help. 
\nd many of them went on to benefit the country which 
educated them. 
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MAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


that 
lists an appalling number who enrolled in physics Courses 


I note a physicist from the University of Butlalo 
and then failed or dropped out—in some cases Over sixty 


per cent. Too bad they did not get good teaching in high 


school, for that is where the trouble starts. After all, a col- 


lege is supposed to get advanced students. 


The in Morals 


BUT THE SADDEST failure of education is in the field of 
morals and decency, in what some call 


Failure 


freedom and. others 
call license. Last week an appeal came to me in the mail 
from a congregation which, among its other works of mercy, 
takes care of unmarried mothers. It enclosed a reprint from 
a newspaper: the number of illegitimate children born to 
high-school girls in one great city is so high that the number 
is being kept secret. The religious asked financial help for 
those they had in thei In this month’s Ladies’ Home 
Journal is an article: “Today it Might be your Daughter.” 
Read it and weep, but also think and think deeply. It is writ- 
ten by a who has children of his own 
He unfolds than story. He 
tells of a girl of high standing in her college who is unmar- 
ried and about to have a baby. He asked her questions which 


care, 


man and who is an 


obstetrician. more one sorry 


she answered with odd honesty. “There is no promiscuity, We 
“Not 
about 


have a strict code,” she told him. He asked about love: 


an essential. Kids are interested in learning 


life,”’ 
Girls like these who come 


more 
she said. 
to him are, he says, “nice normal 
girls, like your daughters and mine.” He asked one girl how 
it could ever have happened, lor he knew she had been well 
brought up. “We came out of that‘torrid movie and had two 
cans of beer and it couldn't be stopped,” she said, 

Is it 
he should be 


when some think 
a topic as Baby Doll? No 
wonder priests speak as they do, almost as this doctor does. 


any wonder a Cardinal breaks out 


silent on so delicate 


They hear it in the confessional, for nice Catholic bovs and 


girls are involved here too. When asked if she and the boy 
had taken no precautions, one girl said, “Oh, no, it is 
against his religion.” You and I know what religion she 


meant. Only one Church speaks like that. 
Phe doctor points out one important fact: what grown-ups 


wave away as silly—the sex exaggeration of ads, for instance 


is a very diflerent thing to a teen-ager. The young today, 


he says, are subjected to sex in its rawest lorms in plays 
and books and belore they have the faintest conception ol 
its total Some it those 


wrecks and 


like the 


who said, “At the parties you know there is another one go 


meaning in lite. even 


who do not give in know about it young Catholic 


ing on upstairs.” Or the “In away, M. 
is a good town to live in, Seventy-five per cent of the peopl 
are broken families. 


I don’t 


eirl who said to me, 


The kids understand each other better.” 


know the I do know 


answers to the situation, but 


the answers will have to be good and come soon from 
responsible parents, teachers, and clergymen, who know 
they have a responsibility not only to one home, one school, 


one parish, but to all the children of the land. As Cardinal 
Suhard pointed out, today it is not one Jost lamb but a multi- 
tude of strays who must be sought out and saved. 
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TV CODE 


How can TV abuses be cleaned up? The 


industry has its own self-imposed code. 


What is it? 


And how successful is it? 


by EDWARD J. MOWERY, JR. 


A woman viewer, outraged at the of- 
fensive “show,” 
sent this caustic protest to the network. 


“When I permit you to advertise in 


nature of a_ television 


my home, I expect programs that will 
not embarrass me, or cause my children 
to wonder. Some things are not enter- 
tainment.” 

\nd from a sufferer whose ear-drums 
had been blasted by the incessant, up- 
volumed chatter of a pitchman: 

“Every time I get interested in a pro- 
gram, it’s interrupted by a grinning, 
gureling commercial. Wovldn’t it be 
more effective to tantalize people with 
two good commercials than disgust them 
with dozens of poor ones?” 

These aren’t isolated protests nor are 
the above TV abuses exceptional. Over- 
commercialization, suggestive or “blue” 
ad lib lines, indecent costuming, and 
bad taste in programing now permeate 
numerous TV 

Abuses are so commonplace, in fact, 
that some viewers are fortifying them 


channels. 





selves with electronic gadgets to cut off 
the huckster or black out the offensive 
Others—untold 
bombard networks, stations, and spon- 


costume. thousands— 
sors yearly with written protests. 

And the most dangerous signs of re- 
volt the 
of pay-as-you-go TV plans which pur- 
portedly would allow viewers utmost 
selectivity 
for a 

These are defensive moves by an up- 
to-now tolerant public. 

gut why should the public be on the 
defensive at all? You host to the 
broadcaster whose program enters your 
family circle. 
are your guests. 


(to the industry) is progress 


in choosing programs... 
fee. 


are 
He and his performers 
And the license he holds isn’t a right. 


It’s merely a_ privilege 
mental His 


by govern- 


edict. sole function as a 


licensee is to serve the “public interest, 
convenience, and necessity.” 

And therein lies the weakness of the 
whole problem. 








Top to Bottom: Sarnoff of 


NBC; Bronson, Director 
of TV Code; Goldenson 
of ABC; Jones of CBS 


Technically, the commercial licensee 


is on probation. His antics are theoreti- 
cally under constant supervision by the 
Federal 
which is empowered to suspend or lift 


Communications Commission, 
his franchise. 
The FCC has never revoked or failed 
IV license. 
Commission, 


to renew a commercial 
The Federal Trade 
which conducts a militant 


and azgres- 


sive war against illicit TV advertising, 
can monitor only a fraction of the pro- 
grams on the air. It's doing a splendid 
job with its limited facilities. 

What about the Congress, which con- 
stantly threatens to regulate TV 


graming? “Regulate” implies censorship, 


pro- 


an admittedly ugly word in the field of 
communications. 

These are the safeguards against TV 
the federal 
anemic, 


abuses at level, ambitious 
but 

Actually, the only deterrents to wide- 
1) the integrity of 


the 


open programing are: 
the individual broadcaster, and 2) 
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Television Code, now ob- 
the sixth anniversary of | its 
adoption by the National Association ol 
Broadcasters. 

The 


—an 


industry’s 
serving 


NAB 
instrument designed 
morality 


code 


to 


effectiveness of the 
excellent 
safeguard TV 
commercialization—has 
ously challenged 

The Code comme} 


cial time standards, provides for display 


and ban exces- 


sive been seri- 


by many critics. 


suggests specific 


of a seal by its some 300 subscribers 
(rarely seen by viewers), and is ad 
ministered by a five-man review board 


which also interprets its regulations. 

The Code’s subscribers, including the 
three TV networks and nineteen TV film 
makers, reach nearly 80 per cent of all 
television receivers. Under tenets of the 
code, they promise to: 

“Maintain a TV programing level 
which’ gives full consideration to the 
educational, cultural, 
economic, 
of 
end that more and more people will be 
better served.” 

This, the 
pledge of good conduct. Is it 
idealistic and a whitewash? 

\ thumbnail sketch IV's early, 
tempestuous history and the reasons for 


informational, 


moral, and = entertainment 


needs the American people, to the 


in essence, is industry's 


merely 
of 


adoption of a code of ethics may shed 
some light on both questions. And non¢ 
is more qualified to speak for th 
dustry than Edward H._ Bronson, 
NAB Director of Code Affairs 
known as the industry's “‘fire-extinguish- 
eT. 3 


in 


(also 


r\ 
years and an executive assistant in the 
Office of Censorship in World War II, 
characterizes the Code 
year-old youngster” 


Bronson, a veteran of twenty-lour 


as a “husky, five 
fact 
threat 


born in in the 
ol a 


IV's 


in 


shadow Congressional to 


clean up EXCESSES. 
This 


crime, 


fifties 
costuming, 


was the early when 


horror, daring and 


“pitch” techniques rode rampant on 


the airways, and irate parents demanded 
in the 
form of sensational hearings and an im 


Congressional action. It came 


plied threat of governmental censorship. 


“Legislation was then before Con- 


Bronson recalled, 


VTESS, 


to provid lor 


formation of a citizens’ Committee to 


review and make recommendations con 


cerning TV and_= radio programing 
Some said a threat of governmental in 
tervention brought about the code. To 
some extent, this was correct. 
“Broadcasters, however, felt that any 
excesses OF weaknesses in propel (pro 
graming) control weren’t of such mag- 


nitude they couldn’t be handled by th 
industry itself.” 

The Code, drafted by 
twelve-man committee as an instrument 


Television by a 


of self-regulation, attracted fifty initial 
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Newhouse newspaper chain, worked for 
many yeors for the N. Y. World Telegram 
and then for the Herald Tribune. His articles 
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subscribers upon its adoption in 1952. 
“Adoption of the Code,” Bronson de- 
clared, still is, a sincere at- 
tempt by broadcasters to improve thei 
service to all the public. In com- 


paratively short and sensationally active 


“was, and 


its 


career, TV has had perhaps a greater 


impact on the lives and habits cf Amer- 


icans than any other mass communica- 
tions medium. 

“Many hail it as a new and power- 
ful educator. Others contend it will 


make gangsters and automatons of our 
children. Indications are that the former 
philosophy will be closer to the end 
result.” 

that the Code is a 
whitewash and its punitive phase al 
nonexistent. (A 
lifted “continuing, wilful, 


violations of the rules.) 


Bronson denied 


most subscriber's seal 


may be for 
or gross” 

“This is a voluntary program of self- 
regulation,” the “and 


othcial stressed, 


our principal endeavor is to correct 
rather than chastise. We've kept stations 
operating within the Code, rather than 
seeing them tossed out.” 

In the NAB has 
deprived a subscriber of 
membership or lifted the Seal of Good 


Practice for 


its six-year history, 


never code 
malpractice, The near- 
est approach to punitive action by the 


NAB came when six Code subscribers 
resigned because they “couldn't or 
wouldn't” change their broadcasting 


methods to conform to the rules. 
While the NAB Code is a_ splen- 
did set of regulations, actual interpre- 


tation of the rules and the final decision 
m ethical practices rests only with the 


station operator. 
In short, Code ofhcials can’t police 
ihe activity of subscribers. Their func- 


tion is merely advisory. 

It might be well to add at this point 
that none will dispute the sincerity and 
integrity of Bronson and his Code asso- 


ciates in attempting to make broadcast- 


ters hew to the ethical line. But, to be 
realistic, it takes more than advice to 
insure adherence to the rules. 

What about the monitoring systems 
conducted by both the NAB and the 
Federal Trade Commission, or the vast 
censorship departments maintained by 
the three TV networks at a reputed an- 
nual cost of $500,000? 


In 1956, NAB monitored 17,000 hours 
104 and 
clocked 1,717 letters of complaint from 
viewers who didn’t like what they saw. 

The FTC ($100,000) monitoring sys 


of programing on stations 


tem, aimed at detection of phony, ob. 
jectionable, or misleading advertising 


{ 
} 


| 


also forwards to the FCC information 
derived from its efforts. | 
Ihe FCC counted more than_ 1,70) 


letters ol protest in '56 and its spokes. | 


men have stated that they will “continue 


to be sensitive to any changes in the 


operating practices of broadcasters.” 
Viewers, both content 
and presentation of commercials, pro- 


condemning 


tested false, excessive, loud, offensive 
and “pitch” type advertising and cited 
specific examples. 

On the programing side, they de. 
plored profanity, irreverence, indeceng 
(in costuming), and general bad taste, 
(The NAB code cites thirty specific rules 
governing acceptability of program ma- 
terial and thirty-five stipulations aimed 
at better advertising presentation.) 

While the complainants who = ad 
dressed protests to NAB and the FCC 
represent a bare fraction of the millions 
of viewers, conversely few irate Citizens 
know how to reach either agency. 

(And a top industry spokesman told 
this writer: “Big issues alone stir a 
spontaneous public response trom view 
ers, relatively few of whom will put 
their protests in writing.” 

He might have added that a 


reason—public 


s¢ cond 


apathy—is even more 


deadly. Those who “couldn't care less” 


are poor prospects for the sponsor's 
products. 

None can determine with any degree 
of accuracy the number ol viewers who 
protest TV fare to independent agencies, 
sponsors, — performers, 


\s the 


laudatory 


or advertising 


agencies. for networks, officials 


Say 


messages outnumber 


gripes about four to one. 


The networks receive approximately 
one million communications of — all 
types each year. And network = chiels 


unstintingly 
the 
“editing” 


praise both the effective 
NAB Code 
departments 
never-ending = rat out 
objectionable material in scripts, fims, 


ness of and thei 


own 
engaged in a 
race 


to screen 


commercials, and announcements. 
They admittedly have no detense 
against the ad lib “blue” 


line or ol- 


fensive phrase by an “artist” or “come- 


dian” whose vulgarity invades your liv- 
ing room. 

lo NBC President Robert W. Sarnoft, 
the Code 


industry 


served both 


“valuable” 


Television has 


subscriber and as a 
instrument. ; 

“It works toward the establishment o! 
high standards of and 


television fare 


responsibility in 
he 


advertising presenta: 
both letter 
spirit of the Code—from its inception— 


tion,” said, “and and 


have enjoyed the support ol responsible 


broadcasters. I am confident they will 


continue to do so.” 


— 


_ 
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Leonard H. Goldenson, President of 


ising, ABC-Paramount Theaters, Inc., also 
itlon | praised effectiveness of the Code and 
1.709 characterized ABC's epneyeier tena as 
“the inquiring mind which ferrets out 
okes | facts for listener protection.” 
— And Merle S. Jones, Presideni of 
the CBS Television, declared that adminis- 
, - trators of the Code are dedicated to the 
— presentation of programs “within stand- 
aes ards of decency and good taste.” 
pris: Referring obliquely to the element 
— of human failure in adhering to code 
standards under the pressure of mass 
de. TV production, he added: 
_— “In a single week, we may broadcast 
— ninety hours of TV network programs, 
rules the equivalent of more than forty fea- 
Be ture motion pictures, It’s obvious that, 
= with this quantity, there will be some 
variance in standards. While we're 
a proud of our record on the whole, we’re 
F i always happy to receive constructive, 
si specific suggestions.” we 
“No code,” the CBS. official said, 
“should be rigidly restrictive.” 
bi: } The rosy appraisal of TV fare by its 
a top brass apparently isn’t shared by 
} everyone in the industry. A few months 
i ago in Chicago, G. Richard Shafto, out- 
in going chairman of the NAB Code Re- 
; . view Board, flatly warned delegates at 
ae the thirty-fifth annual convention: 

é “The television industry must regulate 
OTS oor be regulated, govern or be = gov- 
ee erned, This . is the keystone to not 
oils just what we should do, but what we 
ted must do to perpetuate our system of 
te: broadcasting which is today unique in 
‘als the world.” 
tie The official said bluntly that the 


spectre of governmental censorship con- 


iy stantly hovers over the free-wheeling in- 
. 


all dustry. (Every Congressional — session 
iefg | Witmesses one or more “Regulatory” 
ir measures falling into the parliamentary 
van hopper) . 

- The NAB Code, Shafto attested, 
pe: isn’t a “whitewash, decoy, or a make- 
ian shift Maginot Line.” But those sub- 


scribers who ignore its provisions should 
} “quietly be asked to resign.” 

of. The Shafto warning was followed on 
May 29 by another significant appraisal 
of the TV output when two of the in- 
dustry’s highest-paid writers blasted the 
medium for being “mired in the muck 
of mediocrity.” 

TV scripts, one writer asserted, are 
primarily geared for a_ twelve-year-old 
mind and the industry’s main concern is 
a dollar-and-cents return. 

(In 1956, the TV industry clocked 
$896,900,000 in total revenues, a twenty 
per cent hike over 1955.) 

“Everybody knows it,” 


one. writer 


taunted. “Why not say it?’ 
It doesn’t require warnings and criti- 
cisms from TV’s own experts, however, 





to see what's happening around the 
clock on TV screens. 

A TV actor, starring in a live opus 
gets by with a well-rounded curse which 
shocked thousands of viewers. A con- 
testant on a top-rated quiz program 
chides a fellow contestant for his stupid- 
ity with a blasphemous phrase. 

Mike Wallace, who conducts “spon- 
taneous” and “unrehearsed’”’ TV_ inter- 
needled a “reformed” mobster 
into launching a torrid, unprintable at- 
tack upon responsible West Coast pub- 
lic officials. 

The same Wallace (on September 21) 
permitted America’s leading advocate of 
birth control to sell her controversial 
philosophy to millions of viewers .. . 
and stirred up a tempest. 

Indecent attire and suggestive dia- 
logue have become standard ‘“‘attributes” 
of the TV format. 

Every day on every channel, decibel- 
happy technicians blast viewers out of 
their chairs with upvolumed commer- 
cials. Staring pitchmen throw balls at 
invisible screens to startle the captive 


views, 


audience in the living room. 
‘“Hard-sell” artists rock fans each five 
minutes with commercials, deliberately 
contrived for their “irritation” 
feature-length 


value, on 
(aged) The 
theory is that some part of the commer- 


movies. 


cial gem will stick if the message is re- 
peatedly drummed into viewers’ ears. 

Just what is the solution for effec- 
tively cleaning TV The 
broadcasters assertedly want wholesome, 
entertaining, and educational TV fare. 
And certainly the public, which under- 
writes TV's costs by purchasing its ad- 
vertisers’ products, is entitled to the 
best the industry can offer. 


up abuses? 


There are three avenues of relief im- 
mediately available. 

Since the broadcasters welcome lauda- 
tory and mail (and federal 
agencies screen similar reactions), the 


adverse 


viewers should voice their opinion and 
make suggestions. 

Secondly, NAB—although subsidized 
by the industry it purports to police— 
should put muscle into its splendid 
Television Code by promptly fining, 
suspending, or ousting subscribers who 
persist in breaking its rules. 

Thirdly, why not revert to the origi- 
nal proposal of Congress and establish 
an advisory lay council in 
lifting programing standards and allay 


to assist 
constant fears of federal censorship? 

A TV executive who has spent a life- 
time in the broadcasting business advo- 
cates the latter suggestion and urges the 
NAB itself to take the 

William Fay, vice-president of 
WROC-TV Rochester, said such a TV 


citizens’ advisory council from the judi- 


initiative. 


ciary, clergy, industry, education, medi- 





cine, and politics, has functioned success- 
fully at the local level in his own area. 


He found that council members un- 
derstand “our business and are sympa- 
thetic and co-operative in our endeavor 
to do a creditable job.” A comparable 
body at the national level, he declared, 
should be formed by the NAB. 
San TV 
clinic, Fay posed these questions for 
broadcasters in 
“Are we so anxious for a ‘fast buck’ 


Speaking at a Francisco 


attendance: 
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The problem: TV in the family 


that our allocation of commercial con- 
tent to the 
Code Review 

“Are we vigilantly reviewing our pro- 


won't stand up review by 


Board? 


fessed avowal to deliver only broadcasts 
in good taste and decency? Or do we 
permit objectionable material to slide 
by through carelessness as a matter of 
expediency?” 

Fay noted that effectiveness of 
NAB’s Code is increasing. But he said, 
“many believe the industry pays mere 
lip service to the regulations and ignores 
them ‘substantially’ in practice. 

“We of the television industry,” he 
one otf 
history’s greatest communications media. 


said solemnly, “are stewards of 
We have both an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity and a deeply significant obliga- 
tion . 


He is so right. 


in our trusteeship.” 
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“Here am I. a Thoroughbred. descended 
from the mighty Sir Galahad HI]. . .” 


28 


It was a sweltering June morning at 
Hollywood Park, a gaudy cavalry post 
about ten miles as the Bentley rolls from 
Hollywood and Vine. A steed named 
Sure Roman was led from his stall and 
Frank Costa climbed aboard with in- 
structions to work the horse as fast as 
he would run for five-sixteenths of a 
mile. The project did not enjoy Sure 
Roman’s approval 

stretch 
five-sixteenth pole, Sure 


Plodding down the back 
toward — the 
Roman let his gaze sweep the green and 
flowery infield where geese and swans 
cruised in cool contentment on a chain 
of man-made lakes. Chances are he 
mused in this vein 

‘Here am I, a Thoroughbred de 
scended from the mighty Sir Gallahad 
Ill with the royal blood of centuries 
pounding through my veins—and, boy 
does it pound in this heat! In a minut 
that loater up there on my neck is going 
to kick me in the ribs and start larruping 
my bustle with a whip while those 
crummy poultry take it easy out there 
on the water They've even got a goose 
virl to take care of ’em, that toothsome 
ylonde I see around here afternoons 
with the Dutch cap and_ shepherd's 
crook. And what was their family when 
my ancestors were making history? A 

With that, Sure Roman bucked, 
pitched his rider fifteen feet, jumped the 


lot ol overripe eg 


infield fence, and went for a swim. 

In the afternoon, 30,000 horse players 
ought their way through the gate, beat 
their burning feet upon asphalt lawns 


scrambled, sweated, 


screamed, and 
squandered the rent money when they 
could have been at the beach cooling 
nut like Sure Roman. Yet in spite of 
evidence like this, man clings to the 
fallacy that he is a superion being, 
smarter than the horse 

If alter thirty years of prolessional 
ttendance il 


sked to oracdk tl 


sports events, one were 


© p irtic Ipants accord 


ing to intelligence and common sense, 
| lowest rung would be occupied 
either by the owners of major leagu 
yaseball teams or the stuffed rabbit that 

ts chased by racine greyhounds. Fish 


uuld be somewhere near the middle, 


probably just above college presidents 
nd just below college football coaches, 
ind the horse would be close to the 
top. 

Thanks to the late Joe H. Palmer, 
ho told about Sands of Pleasure in 
his wonderful book, This Was Racing, it 
is possible to make a clean comparison 
between the judgment of a horse and 
that of placing judges, an extinct breed 
formerly employed, to identify the win 
ners at race tracks. Placing judges went 
the way of the dodo when the photo 
finish camera was perfected 


Sands of Pleasure was a_ hoise of 
moderate distinction that had won 
stakes in his time but was reduced Jy 
advancing years to running in Claiming 
races. One day he came charging down 
to the finish head and head with a rival, } 
and the judges ruled the other the | 
winner by a lip. | 

Sands of Pleasure seldom bothered to 
read the numbers which the judges 
posted, and consequently he was taken 
by surprise when his jockey steered him 
to the outside rail to unsaddle instead 
of riding him into the winner's circle. 
He bucked, reared, kicked, and, prob. 


ably, swore violently, for he was 


' 
a 
descendant ol the headstrong Fair Play 
line, which later produced such smashers 
as Man o’ War and War Admiral 

His unruly deportment worricd his 
trainer, for when a horse starts asserting 
his own will he’s likely to discoven that j 
he’s bigger and stronger than any 
jockey and doesn’t have to stand for any 
foolishness. Trying in a humble human 
way to put himself in the horse’s place 
and think like a horse, the trainer en- 
tered Sands of Pleasure in a field that 
was too good for him. Sands of Pleasure 
ran as well as’ he could, was beaten 
soundly and accepted the result  philo- 
sophically. 

“Aha!” said the trainer, and he pored 
over the condition book until he found 
a race which he felt, would fit Sands of 
Pleasure like a_ glove. 

“With anv luck,” he told the jockey, 
“you ought to win this. -If vou do, 
don’t come into the winner’s circle. Just 
pull over to the rail and unsaddk 
there.” 

Sands of Pleasure won handily and his 
jockey sought to obey instructions. Latet 
the boy swore that, as he guided his 
mount toward the outside rail, the horse 
turned around and looked him. sternly 
in the eve \t any rate, Sands of Plea- 





Among humans, kissing enjoys high 
status; to horses, it’s a lot of malarkey 
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Sands of Pleasure was merely stating his low 
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opinion of the placing judges 


—an opinion endorsed by every $2 bettor who ever blew a deuce in a tight finish 


sure did take the bit in his teeth and 
walk resolutely into the winner's circle 
where he belonged. 

The trainer crowed with delight. It 
wasn’t his years that had made Sands 
of Pleasure so crotchety that day he was 
declared loser by a nose. He was merely 
stating his opinion of the placing judges 
—an opinion endorsed by every $2 bette 
who ever blew a deuce in a tight finish. 

Then there was Elkridge, the gallant 
old steeplechaser that raced ten years 
for Kent Miller and never put a foot 
He cleared 1,500 
fences in his time, and the only fall of 
his life was no fault of Rising to 


got a piece of 


wrong. must have 
his. 
a hedge at Laurel, he 
brush under his saddle girth and_ this 
caught in a fence and threw him. 

The Millers lived Camden, 
§. C., in a vast and spooky old farmhouse 
patterned after a drawing by Charles 
Addams. There were eight more or less 


outside 


permanent residents—Mr. and = Mrs. 
Miller, their four children, a Great 
Dane named Buck, and Elkridge. The 


horse and_ his inseparable pal, Buck, 
had quarters in the back yard, not be- 
cause they wouldn’t have been welcome 
in the house but because it was felt that 
Elkridge, as the bread-winner, was en- 
titled to his own digs. 

Elkridge wasn’t a family pet, he was 
a member of the family with a voice 
1950 when the 
horse was twelve years old, Kent Millen 
decided the old had earned an 
honorable discharge. — Elkridge 
turned out in a paddock and his ownet 
set about schooling a string of young 
jumpers. 


in domestic councils. In 


boy 


was 


Every time he saw the others going 
off to work, Elkridge put up a_ holler, 
squealing, bucking, kicking. Ultimately 
his tantrums broke Miller down. Elk- 
ridge went back to the races for two 


more seasons. 


The Miller 
when he 


children rode Elkridge 
training, 
played with him, shared their contec- 
with He doted jelly 
doughnuts. sure, not 


denote unusual intelligence, for dough- 


wasn’t in serious 


tions him. on 


To be this does 
nuts and coffee have sustained creatures 
of the lower order such as sports writers, 
this being about the only fare a news- 
paperman can manage on his. salary. 
What did reflect Elkridge’s good sense 
was his attitude toward kissing. 

small 
entertainment 


Elkridge and his owner had a 
for the 


“Kiss me,” Miller would say, 


comedy routine 
of visitors. 
puckering up, and the horse would shove 


his muzzle up against the boss’s face and 


fetch him a smack. Onlookers didn’t 
know it was phoney. 
Fact was, Miller would be holding a 


lump of sugar between his teeth and 


when Elkridge bussed him it was to 
gratify a sweet tooth rather than a 
sweet passion. Among human_ recrea- 


tions, kissing enjoys a fairly high status 
but horses are smart enough to know it’s 
lot of malarkey. 
If Miller tried to pull a fast one and 
wheedle a smooch out of Elkridge with- 
out the 
exactly 
The 


argument 


sugar to pay for it, he got 
Elkridge bit. 
aim the 
that than 


horse players. In evidence whereof, the 


what he deserved. 
here is to document 
horses are smarter 


case of Primer is cited. Primer was a 
beat-up plug that Horace Wade, now 
director of racing at Florida’s Gulfstream 
Park, for $200. 


Horace Wade is a gentleman of monu- 


bought as a yearling 
mental integrity, but he would be the 
last that 
tales about Primer. 


to deny sentiment colors his 
He tells, for exam 
ple, of a day in New England when 
the horse was 6 to 5 going to the post. 
As he paraded past the stands, Primer’s 
the winking 
He stopped, 


attention was caught by 
lights on the tote board. 





turned, and stood regarding the odds so 
gravely that a wave of laughter swept 
the crowd. 

“I hope you like your price,” some- 
body shouted. 

Horace Wade takes his oath that 
Primer threw one disdainful glance to- 
ward the area that cry had 
come, then jogged on behind the field 
to the gate, and won by three lengths. 

On the same authority, it is related 
that Primer used to exhibit his scars with 
the relish of a housewife talking about 
her appendectomy. His took a 
pounding for years; he bowed 


whence 


legs 
had a 
tendon, puffy angles, spongy knees. 

Any time a visitor remarked on “his 
poor little leg,” Primer would 
from his feed tub, march to the 
door of his stall, and thrust his crooked 
foreleg out for inspection. 


draw 
away 


Primer seemed to enjoy racing but he 
detested morning works. He perfected a 
marvelous technique for 
exercise boys. Pounding along at 


confounding 
full 
stride, he would pull up sharply, wheel 
abruptly, and send his rider spinning 
through the dawn. 

One morning he declared himself in 
even Passing the stable 
route to the 
he flopped down in thx 
still. ‘Trainer, 


stronger terms. 


kitchen en training track, 


dust and lay 


eroom, and exercise boy 
hauled at his reins, chivvied and coaxed 
and cursed him. He 
When at long last the trainer flung up 
his hands and turned back to the barn, 
Primer scrambled up and followed. 
There 
hasn’t experienced the 


refused to budge. 


isn’t a man among us who 


Same surge of 


rebellion at the summons of the alarm 
clock, but what do we do? Lacking 
horse sense, we get up and go to work. 





j 
} 





In spite of the evidence, man clings to 
the fallacy that he’s smarter than horses 
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r" OULD T live with black walls, Dick?” 
Maureen leaned an elbow on the wall- 
paper book while her poodle trailed his 

leash around the paint shop and pricked his nose 

on the potted snake plant in the window 

Richard was sure Maureen could live with any- 
thing for a time 

“You wouldn't have to keep them black,” he 
said patiently 

“Are you all right, Dick? You don’t seem your- 
sell.” 

“I'm fine,” he told her. But he wasn't. It was 
the sort of warm spring morning that made New 
Yorkers rush out and buy paint the way other peo- 
ple buy seeds, and this was very good for business. 
Third 


been pleased, but he felt a vast lack of interest 


\venue was hummine He should have 


in paint. It wasn’t spring fever—it had been grow- 
ing in him for a lone time, this feeling of ven- 


h himself and the world. 


eral dissatisfaction wit 
No reason for it, that he could discover. He was 
twenty-four, in excellent health, financially sound, 
and exceedingly we 1] looked alter by his aunt who 


had come to stay with him two years ago, temporar- 


ily while she decided what to do with her widow 
hood. She kept his apartment round the corner 
in Fifty-fifth Street as sleek as a seal 

Amy walked by on her way to Rossofl’s meat 
market. She looked ry gay this morning in her 
fresh white blouse and full green skirt. She waved 
and Richard waved yack 

Who is she?” Maureen demanded, She liked a 


man to give her his undivided attention 
\my Hemphill. Her father has the statuary 


and plaster shop in the next block 


Oh, yes. That moldy little plac with the 
heads. Surely they don’t make a livine out of 
that sort of thing?” Maureen took a deep breath, 
went through three allpaper books, the poodle 
knocked over a tier of paint cans, and then she 
left, without deciding. After Maureen, there was 


a rush of cash customers 


At ten his Aunt Emma came in, looki very 


New England in her blue gingham house dress and 


sweater and carrying hei shopping bag. She came 


by Muayat Scher. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN FLOHERTY, JR, 


THE 
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in every morning to water the snake plant and 

dust the bronze bust of Jeflerson in the window. 
“Lamb chops a dollar forty-five a pound,” she 

muttered. hat Rossoff is out of his inind.” 


\ mad- 


ness that enables you to buy three buildings is a 


“In a very smart way.” Richard agreed 


uselul thing.” 

His aunt took her dust cloth from under the 
counter and went carefully over My. Jetterson. 
The bust was her idea. With the el,down, Third 
Avenue was swarming with decorators, and she 
felt the paint store should have a certain air ol 
quality. he bust had tor vears graced the window 
of his father’s gallery on Filtyv-seventh Street and 
marked the transition from art to more. easily 
marketed commodities. Aunt Emma was all for a 
eood sound income, but she liked to remind 
people that the family had certain traditions. 

She went to the back of the shop to fill 
her watering can, and while she was there 
Amy returned, hesitated a moment, look- 
ing at the window, and then came in. 

Mr. Carey,” Amy said, with her bright 
little smile that made .you want to do 
something for her before she asked you, 
“Mr. Carey, could we ask a lavor?” 
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To his own sur- 

prise, he said: ‘Would 
you have dinner 

with me_ tonight?” 











“Anything (Am) What's on your 
mind?” 

‘A customer of my father’s has takea 
a fancy to vour head of Jefferson. He 
Wants a cast of it for lamp.’ 

Aunt Emma came pumping to th 
front on her foam rubber soles. drip 
ping water from the spout ol the can 
Amy grew nervous. “Good morning, 
Miss Hemphill Aunt Emma said. 

“Youre welcome to the bust,” Rich 
vd said quickly, taking it from the win 
dow. Pell vour tather not to hurry.” 
He put it in her arms. 

“It won't take more than a coupl 
o! davs, Mr. Carey. He'll be very care- 
ful. Thank vou so much Amy hurried 
out, not lookine Aunt Emma. 

“What does she int with that bust?” 
Aunt Emma demanded. 

“Her father’s going to make a cast 
of it, for a lamp.” he explained 

“You're very unwise,” she said, spray- 
ing the snake plant. “Something will 
happen to that ust, you murk my 
words.”’ 


“Nothing will lappen to it. If it 


helps old Hemphill to make a dollar, 
I’m glad to lend it.” He didn’t think 
Hemphill was doing verv well. He was a 
sweet, kind old man. but impractical 
and the plaster business was as whimsi 
cal as women’s hats. People were using 
a lot of rococ¢ ) plaques ind brackets and 
urns, while old Hemphill clung to his 
heads of dead heroes 

His aunt looked m closely. “Your 
teeth are showing stain Richard,” she 


said. “I'll make an ment for you 


" nt 
Ppoirt 


with Dr. Fabeo She ad formidable 
evesight. She oathered he handbag 
and her shopping bag and went on to 
the apartment to resume her battle with 
the oil deposit on the windowsiils and 
get his lunch. Richard nuld have pre 
ferred to eat shop—some 


I 


ena hunk of good Italian bread from 
Frank's delicatessen xt door, but his 
unt said he needed hot lunch. 
Frank came in alter she left. He rarely 
came in while sl s there. “I see Miss 
Hemphill took yur statue, I bet vour 
aunt had something to sav about that.” 
Richard merelv smiled I can’t figure 
Miss Hemphill Frank went on. “‘Sh¢ 
could be out everv night in the week. 
From what she savs. I figure she neve: 
goes out. She doesn't ant to leave the 
old man. alone Is that right, for a 
young oirl? Why can't he look at TV?” 
“It’s her business.” Richard said 
“Why don’t vou take her out?” 
Richard scowled at him, and he 


to his PTOCCTICS. 


the 


grinned and went back 
Aunt 
next day o! 


mention bust 
the that. Amy 
walked by each morning on her way to 


Emma didn’t 


the dav alter 
Rossoff’s and waved. and Richard waved 


back, and evervthine was normal 


Che third day his aunt began. “I sup 
pose they'll have that bust all summer. 


“Give the old man a few days,” Rich 
ard urged. “He’s being extra careltu! 
These things take time.” 

On the fourth day she was a trifle 
sharper. “You see, he’s just going to fon 


eet all about it.” On the fifth day, “You 
don’t suppose he’s sold your Jefferson 
to his customer?” 

Richard was shocked. He reprim 
manded her. 


\ week went by It seemed to Rich 
ard, and yet maybe he imagined it, that 
Amy passed his window more quickly 


in the mornings and that her wave was 
little brisk, a little torced. 

On the eighth day Aunt Emma stood 
in the open doorway, waiting. Amy 
came along, in a great hurry. “Just a 
minute \unt Emma put up a inilitary 
hand. “We are wondering about the 


bust of Jefferson, Miss Hemphill. You 
haven't forgotten you borrowed it?” 
“No Mrs But 


father had so much work piled up, he 


indeed Hedges. my 


couldn't do the casting until this week. 
I ought to have told vou, but I didn’t 
think it would matter—a day or two 
more, | hope we can return it tomor 
row.” Her smile was anxious. When she 
looked past his aunt to Richard, there 
was a worry in her blue-green cyes 

HE next morning he watched fo 
7 Amy. If she came by before his aunt 
reached the shop, he would stop her and 
ask if there were something he could do. 


She did not come by at all. About eleven 


o'clock Frank came in. “What's with 
Miss Hemphill?” he asked. 

What do you mean?” 

She went around the block to get to 
Rossoft’s. She didn't stop in my place 
either 

Maybe they're unusually busy,” 
Richard suggested. 

\re vou kidding? That’s not all. My 
wife saw her in = Zabriskie’s auction 


rooms.” 
She is looking for something for a 


customer.” 


For instance, what?” 

Richard didn’t know. Zabriskie kept 
things like King George’s geranium 
pots, and china pincushions, and pic 
ture frames made of shells. 


“She's got a problem. Why don’t you 
take her out and find out what it is?” 
Richard 


thought about it between 


customers. Maybe he would ask Amy 
for a date. She couldn't do any more 
than say no. He would have to tell 


Aunt Emma he wasn’t coming home foi 
would ask 


At lunch his aunt asked if the bust 


dinner, and she why. 


had been returned. 
“No.” he 


soup plate 


admitted, looking into his 


“Dick, you know I don’t interfere, by 


really you're too easy. People waik over 

you. You've got to have some backbone, 
“Aunt Emma,” he said, trying to hay: 

backbone, “I 
tonight.” 


some won't be home ty 
dinner 

“IT know. You’re going to the dentist 

He could have said he was not 
to the dentist, but he didn’t. Fe 
cuilty relief that he didn’t have to ast 
risk a refusal. The 


thought about it, the more he thought} 


Lon 
lelt 

Amy and more he 
she would say no. She couldn't be mor 
than nineteen or twenty. Why would she 





want to out with an old inan of 


twenty-four? 


20 
Dr. Faber’s office was in Pelham, and 
he hated the trip, but his aunt was con 
vinced no other dentist in the Metropol 
all 
teeth. Richard came back to his apart 
ment with a neatly filled molar and con 


itan area knew anything at abou 


iderable weariness. 


“If that young woman does not retura | 


the bust-in the morning, I shall person 
ally pay a visit to the Hemphill shop, 


Aunt Emma announced at_ ten-thirt 
hefore she retired to listen to ‘Tex 
and Jinx” in her bedroom. 

“Let’s not do anything hasty,” he 
pleaded. “After all, it’s only a piece of 
bronze.” 


By morning his courage had dwindled 


to a slight headache. Aunt Emma cam: 
to the shop early so as not to miss Amy 
He dreaded the moment when. they 
would meet, and he hoped Amy would 
og around the block again, as she had 
yesterday. By eleven he was sure she 
had done that. Aunt Emma hung 
around till eleven-thirty, dusting and 
rearranging, then she went home. 

\t five minutes before twelve, Amy 


came into the shop, carrying the bust 


and a gift package in ribbons. “You must 
have thought we'd never bring it back,” 
she said, smiling and setting Jefferson on 
the 


Vic and George would like this.” 


counter. “I thought maybe you and 


He unwrapped the package and found 


collection of barbei 


shop — songs. 


That’s awfully nice of you, Amy,” he } 


said, and then to his own surprise h¢ 
added, “Would 
tonight?” 


you have dinner with 


11i¢ 


She laughed, and her forehead was 


quite pink. “That would be very nic¢ 
“Pll pick you up about seven.” 
She looked 
she had a balloon on a string. 


excited and light, as i 
Phen he 


eves caught the ‘bust on the counter, and 


they were troubled. She said “Seven,” 
and the balloon had escaped. 
“Is anything bothering you, Amy?" 


he asked. 
“No. I'll be ready, Mr. Carey.” 


“Richard,” he corrected, and she went 


off, 


\s soon as he entered his apartment 
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he told his aunt that he was going out 
for dinner. 

“Why don’t you have Vic and George 
here?” she suggested. “The food one gets 
in restaurants— 

“Not Vic and George,” he said. “I’m 
taking Amy out.” 

“Amy?” 

“Miss Hemphill.” 

“Miss Hemphill.” She made it sound 
like riding a wild boar up Fifth Avenue. 
“Well, I suppose you know what you're 
doing. Is this so you can ask about the 


bust?” 
“No, It's back.”’ 
She tried to hide her disappointment. 


She reaily liked a battle. About 
o'clock she stopped at the store, picked 


three 


up the bust and examined it closely. 


“Richard,” she said, “bring me a 
nickel.” 
“What for?’ 


“It's obvious you haven't really looked 


at this bronze since they returned it. 
They've done something to the nose.’ 
“You're imagining things,” he said, 
coming over with the nickel. 
“Its no more Jefferson’s nose than 


yours is.”” Her indignation seemed to be 
mixed with enjoyment. 


“Looks all right to me,” Richard in- 
sisted. 
“Don’t pretend you can’t see, dear. 


The 


entirely 


off and an 


one substituted.” 


nose has been broken 


hew 


the 


ELUCTANTLY 


head. 


he examined 
It was true; there was an ill 
the 


more 


concealed joining, new nose was 


shorter, — blunter, AQETESSIVE. 


“Funny,” he said, not thinking it was 
funny at all. “What do you suppose hap- 
pened?” 

“That clumsy old man broke the nose 
He 


and patched on another one. must 


take you for a fool, thinking you'd 
never notice.” 

“IT didn’t notice,” Richard said rea- 
sonably. 

“He reckoned without your aunt. 


Didn't his daughter give any explana- 
tion?” : 

“No.” He felt a little sick. 

“TH stop at Rossoff’s, dear, and get 
you a chop,” she said kindly. “Beatrice 
is coming to dinner, too.” 

‘A chop?” 

“Surely you don’t want to take that 
girl out. under the circumstances?” 

“T’ve already asked her.” 

“But she’s deceived you.” 

“She'll explain it all tonight,” he said 
auictly, wishing she would go away. He 
didn’t want to hear her saying the very 
things he was thinking himself. 

When he came home at six, his aunt’s 
friend Beatrice was there. Aunt Emma 
had evidently told her the story of the 
bust, and she had a sneaking sympathy 


for Richard and the Hemphills, but she 
afraid of his aunt. So 
“Have noticed the way they are 
neglecting those trees on Third Avenue? 


was she said, 


you 


They should be watered every morning, 
you know.” 

Aunt Emma came right to the point. 
“Are you still determined to 
with that young Richard?” 

He was not y determined, but he 
said yes and went into his room. He 


go out 
woman, 


very 


dressed without enthusiasm and changed 
his tie three times, finally settling on a 
bow, 

“You do look sharp, Dick,” Beatrice 


told him. “Any girl would be proud to 


be with you.” 

‘This girl—” Aunt Emma began, but 
the phone rang, and Richard picked it 
up gratefully. 


“Mr. Carey?” It Amy, 
sounding quite strained and unnatural, 


Was her voice 
“Would you forgive me if I changed my 
mind about tonight?” 

“Anything wrong, Amy?” 

“I don’t feel quite up to it.” 

\unt and lis- 
tening, a pot holder clenched in each 
hand. Beatrice hummed nervously and 
rattled the World Telegram. 


“Has this anythine to do with a cer- 


Emma was watching 


tain bronze figure?” 


“Yes,” she said faintly. “You saw it 
then?” 
“Not I. I never would have noticed.’ 


“Your aunt. Oh, dear. She must think 


— You can see why I can’t have dinner 
with you?” 

“Frankly, I don’t see the connection 
with eating.” 

Amy stuck to her decision, and he 
hung up. 

“She had the decency to cancel the 


engagement?” Aunt Emma inquired, “a 
really wouldn't have expected it of her. 
Fortunately, I did get you a chop, dear. 
Now into youl 
and relax. 

“What a shame,” Beatrice dared to 
“You look Dick.” 

Richard went into his room, pulled 
off the He looked at himself. 
Suddenly he put the tie on again and 


comfortable clothes 


eet 
It’s all over.” 
do nice, 


murmur. so 


tie. 


bow 


picked up his hat. His aunt was 
his place at the table. 


laying 


“Never mind,” he said, “I’m going 
out.” 
“But Richard, you don’t want to eat 


dinner all alone.” 

He left quickly. Coming out into the 
warm evening and walking slowly along 
Fifty-filth Street Third, he 
that he was afraid of his 
“Carey,” 


toward Was 


aware aunt, 
he said aloud, “you’re living 
the life of a widow of sixty-two.” Aunt 
Emma’s gentle, helpful tyranny had 
grown up around him innocently, like 
ivy, until he could scarcely raise an arm 
in an unaccustomed manner. He hadnt 





known it, because until tonight he 
hadn’t wanted to his 

He turned into Third Avenue, paused 
in front of Mr. Hemphill’s window, dis- 


playing a small figure ol Napoleon dy- 


raise arm. 


ing at St. Helena with a blanket over 
his knees, and then went up the dark 
stairs. He had to ring three times. When 
Amy opened the door, he saw she had 


been crying. He also saw that she was 
dressed to go out, in a cool, thin, black 
number. 

“If you’re going to cry,” he said, com- 
ing in, “you'd better take off your best 
dress.” 

“Mr. Carey—Richard,” 


she just looked at him, unable to find 


she said, then 


words. 
“Get youl lipstic k. We’re going out to 

dinner.” 
“You don’t 

kind, and 


want to go, youre being 


I can’t bear it.” 


“Amy,” he said firmly, “I’m sick and 
ured having women tell me what I 
want and what I’m going to do. Where's 
your father?” 

“Seeing a client. He has to repair a 


plaster figure.” This brought fresh tears 
“He can’t do the work any 
He 


he doesn’t see well enough, 


to her eves. 


longer, Richard thinks he can, but 
and some- 
times he breaks things.’ 

“Like 


down anc 


the nose,” he said gently. “Sit 


tell me what happened.” 


HE sank onto the walnut sofa, and he 
S sat beside her. She was trembling, 
and he had to put his arm around her. 

“He broke the 


that. He tried to construct another one, 
but even in 


nose, you could see 


his cood clavs he Was ny) 


sculptor. He happened to be casting 


Julius Caesar for a school, so ke used 
his. I couldn’t tell him it was all 
wrong, Richard. I just couldn't. I 


thought I could find a 


your Jefferson, but I looked 


duplicate of 
and looked 
—in all the good places, and then the 


auction rooms and the second hand 
stores, but I couldn’t find one like it.” 
“But why didn’t you tell me when 
you brought it back?” 
She flushed, looking at her toes. “I 
thought you'd be angry with me, and 
] was afraid you'd scold my father. I 


hate people's feclings to be hurt. The 


fact is. Richard,” she went on slowly, 
“I'm a terrible coward.” 

“Amy.” he said, smoothing her thin, 
velvet evebrow with his thumb, “I de- 
test snake plant.” 

She looked up, surprised. “But you 


window. You take won- 
derful care of it.” 

“Aunt Emma takes wonderful care of 
it. Aunt snake 
piant.” He was elad to see her smile. 


have it in your 


Emma is very fond of 


“Shall we cowards gather our courage 


at 
T-bones? 


and go face a couple of 
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Big mind 
on a campus 


The quality of the education any student receives de. 
pends as much on the minds with whom he comes in 
contact as on the books he reads. Catholic students 
on secular campuses have a particularly pressing need 
to rub minds with first-class Catholic thinkers. For 
nearly thirty-seven years, Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin has 
been filling that need at the University of Chicago, 
Typical of his approach is his “open window” policy. 
He explains: “I’m fortunate in having a first floor 
office with a back window. I find that. by keeping it 
open, it becomes an invitation to students to stop by 
for a casual or a serious chat.” 

Not all of Dr. Kerwin’s influence is quite so in- 
formal. As Dean of Students in Social Science and 
as professor of political science, he has undoubtedly 
left his mark on thousands of students who have 
sought his counsel or heard him lecture. Early in his 
career at the university, too, he quietly organized a 
group for Catholic students on the campus which be- 
came formalized as The Calvert Club in the late 
thirties. And, beyond the campus. his influence has 
been felt through his constant appeals to Catholics to 


make a more mature contribution to political life. 


Foundations 
for friendship 


For years, the Friendship House movement has been 


a vital Catholic force for interracial justice in the 
Harlems of big cities all over America. Today. the 
movement seeks to deepen and broaden this work and 
to place the main emphasis of its program on eliminat- 
ing the causes of prejudice rather than on curing its 
symptoms. A leader in this effort is Mary Dolan 
(shown at right in photo with Delores Price, staff 
worker}. Miss Dolan. who joined the Chicago Friend- 
ship House staff six years ago, sees the job of Friend- 
ship House as that of “building understanding between 
Negro and white people for the love of God. Through 
our paper. Community, and through lectures, forums, 
and research. we attempt to foster racial friendship. 
But the big challenge is the segregated neighborhood 
and the brutal human suffering it causes. This key 
problem we intend to attack with vigor.” Armed with 
this prégram and plans for an expanded, -professional 


staff, Friendship House faces challenging years ahead. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN by JERRY COTTER 


Reviews in Brief 
COWBOY is a striking, lusty, semidocumentary based on 
Frank Harris’ My Reminiscences as a Cowboy. It is the story 
of a young hotel clerk whose ambition is to ride the cattle 
trail, which he pictures as a glamorous adventure. When his 
opportunity comes, reality is sobering, bitter, dirty, and 
danger-crammed. Riding the trail from E] Paso to Wichita in 
1870 entailed herculean efforts to stay alive and, more im- 


portant, to deliver the long-horns to the Chicago stockyards. 


Harris discovered, to his dismay, that human litle was ex- 
pendable on the trail. It wasn’t work for boys or experi- 
menters, and by the time his first trip ended, Harris was 
neither. With only slight deference to the usual Western 
formula, this beautifully photographed, strongly acted study 
sketches the dangers and hardships of the cattle trail in 
graphic terms. Glenn Ford and Jack Lemmon are excellent 
as the veteran trail-driver and the newcomer, respectively. 
Brian Donlevy, Anna Kashfi, in the film’s brief romantic 
interlude, Richard Jaeckel, Dick York, and Mexico's Victor 
Manuel Mendoza are also outstanding. This is realistic, adult 
fare, hard-bitten and adventurous, without a rustler, a mort- 
mar the view. (Columbia) 


gage, or a posse i 
DARBY’S RANGERS is a blend of action, humor, and 
wartime romance, fast-moving and hard-hitting. It revolves 
around the training and actual combat duties of the cele- 
brated American commando unit. Backgrounds change from 
the Scottish training base, where the Yanks are instructed in 
guerrilla tactics by the British, to the beachheads of Sicily. 
In one, untoregettabl sequence, an infiltration is depicted 
practically under the tracks of an advancine tank corps. In 
these moments and in the training scenes, tl production is 


impressive, less so in the concentration on sex and the occa- 


sional Slapstick bits which add little to u film’s impact. 
James Garner PV's Mavernck) is convincing throughout as 
Major Darby, while a roster of lesser known players give him 
admirable support, in this adult action shoy Warner Bros.) 
Those who have read the book sav th Otto Preminger’s 


screen version of Francoise Sagan's BONJOUR TRISTESSE 
is a laithtul adaptation of the miniature nov If so, this is 


scant praise for either. The movie is incredibly dull, badly 


acted, and saved from complete waste through the visual 
appeal of some sparkling Mediterranean backgrounds. ‘The 
shallow Sagan stor ol oung girls vier ) r tather’s 
amours achieves no new dimension or any moral growth in 
its screen transition. One onders why Deborah Kerr and 
David Niven ever became involved ind Je ' Sebere, the 


girl who didn't quite play S/. Joan in her first movie venture, 
is equally adrift in this portraval. (Columbia 


Graham Greene's provocative novel THE Ol IET AMERI- 
CAN has been made into a slow-paced, talky movie which is 
limited in appeal to those who enjoy a literate, if not exactly 
lively, debate on international politics. Filmed in Viet Nam 
and Rome, the production does have authentic backgrounds 
and a few moments of action, and it is a thoughtful study 
of the clashing ideologies which have engulled and con 


founded the Indo-Chinese. Audie Murphy has the title role, 
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Jack Lemmon, hotel clerk turned cowboy, meets Anna 
Kashfi on the trail in the semidocumentary “Cowboy” 


as an American idealist out to convince the people of that 
strife-torn country that there is a_ third force between 
colonialism and communism. Greene's political conversation 
piece has been altered to give the American, or third force, 
position a better break, but this will still arouse considerable 
controversy among those who are interested enough to break 
through the barrier imposed by the production's own 
pedestrianism. Others are likely to rate it boring despite the 
importance of the issue. Murphy is an uninspired star, but 
Michael Redgrave is convincing as the British protagonist. 
The final evaluation of the muddled liberal and his guilt is 
especially impressive. (United Artists) 


\ nostalgic bit of Americana, THE MISSOURI TRAVELER 
is an opulent, yet placid, picture concerned with the prob 
lems of a boy reaching maturity in a_turn-ol-the-century 
Missouri town. Brandon deWilde is the principal figure, an 
orphan whose future becomes a community project as he 
attempts to maintain his independence. The drama is slight, 
but the local color, the humor, the mood, and the characte: iz 
ations are all excellently realized. The photography is excep 
tionally beautiful, capturing the richness of the Missouri 
larm are: 


with an almost idyllic quality. In addition to 
deWilde’s very fine work, Gary Merrill, Paul Ford, Lee 
Marvin, and ken Curtis contribute good characterizations. 
(Buena Vista) 


Tommy Sands is a name to arouse cheers from the teen-agers 
and shudders from Army-bound Elvis Presley. In his. first 
movie SING, BOY, SING, he reveals a pleasing personality, 
some acting ability, and the vocal equipment necessary to 
pass muster in the rock 'n roll division. To his credit, Sands 
has not found it necessary to utilize the more repulsive fea- 
tures of the Presley repertoire. Edmond O'Brien does a 























MME. 


Danny Kaye is a shy English teacher who becomes hope- 
lessly entangled with a circus in “Merry Andrew” 


splendid job as Sands’ manager in this very slight story of a 
singer's rise to fame, and there are interesting bits by John 
McIntire, Josephine Hutchinson, and Regis Toomey. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


MERRY ANDREW gives Danny Kaye one of his most inter- 
esting and happy assignments as a shy English teacher who 
becomes hopelessly and delightfully entangled in a circus. 
Based on Paul Gallico’s story, it was tailored to fit Kave's 
brand of clowning with several infectious musical sequences 
for added amusement. A bright, colorful, fun-packed fantasy 
with the always-reliable Big Top as background and a won- 
drous collection of aerialists, Clowns, animal acts, and tight- 
rope artists for support, this is the sort of show that TV can- 
not duplicate. Widescreen, Technicolor, Pier Angeli, Robert 
Coote, and Baccaloni—in that order—make handsome con- 
tributions to a rousing good musical. (M-G-M) 


SPANISH AFFAIR is interesting action fare played against 
a fascinating Iberian background. Co-starring Richard Kiley 
and Carmen Sevilla, the story moves along at a melodramatic 
clip and is acted with complete conviction by a large Spanish 
cast. However, the main attraction springs from the in- 
triguing, often spectacular, scenery of modern Spain. ‘The 
art treasures of the Prado vie with the rugged beauty of 
the terrain for top attention in this excellently produced, 
visually delightful import. It is recommended for the entire 
family. (Paramount) 


THE SAFECRACKER is a British-made comedy melodrama 
with Ray Milland in the title role as a locksmith who turns 
to larceny for the usual reasons. While he is serving his time 
in jail, World War IL arrives and his special talents are 
required to secure a list of German spies from a safe in a 





Carmen Sevilla and Richard Kiley co-star 
in the visually beautiful “Spanish Affair” 


Belgian chateau. To get there, Milland must undergo training 
in the paratroop corps, drop behind the Nazi lines, and elude 
the enemy. Mission accomplished, he pauses long enough to 
pilfer a few enticing trinkets and meets disaster. Though 
basically an unsavory character, Milland plays the role with 
tongue-in-cheek and saves the story from unpleasantness. It ts 
good, Hitchcock-type crime narration with undertones of 


farce. (M-G-M) 


The New Plays 


TWO FOR THE SEESAW is a olibly penne d, « xpertly acted, 
two-character charade in which movie player Anne Bancroft 
earns footlight stardom and Henry Fonda consolidates his 
own position. Playwright William Gibson has taken a sim- 
ple plot device, and through superior writing ability and 
insight into human weakness develops it into an absorbing, 
though overlong, play. While the surface values art 
polished and the theatrical techniques of the first order, the 


highly 


play suffers from a modern malaise in ignoring moral issues. 
Furthermore, the dialogue is flecked with vulgarity and _ pro- 
fanity, which is the more offensive for being uttered by the 
uninhibited young bohemian of the story. She and the man, 
a Nebraska lawyer fleeing from the problems of an unhappy 
lonely isolation of one-room 
Greenwich Village apartments. A chan¢ 


marriage, each live in the 
phone call brings 
them together. For the remainder of the evening, this is the 
story of their romance, their quarrels, and the inevitable 
renunciation, As the girl from the Bronx who would be a 
ballet dancer, Miss Bancroft contributes a flamboyant por- 
I 


explosive Fonda’s 


counterpoint performance is in his usual harried mood. For 


trayal, realistic, comic, and at times 


all its admitted artistic excellence and fine technical values, 


Two for the Seesaw is sadly deficient on moral grounds. 
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SUMMER OF THE 17th 


brought to Broadway by 


DOLL is an 


wav ol 


\ustralian 
with the 


play 


London original 


Down Under cast intact. Whether it was worth the effort is 
debatable, for this is undistinguished and confusing folk 
drama. To complicate matters further, the accents of the 


cast make most of the lines unintelligible. The acting is quite 


realistic, if somewhat frenzied, but the story is on the dull 
side. A rowdy tale of barmaids and sugarcane cutters, it is 
on the general level of our own third-rate summer stock 


offerings. There is nothing to recommend 
\ustralia 


port in the future. 


here, and we can 


only hope that has more 


substantial drama to 
This doll is dull indeed! 
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Ralph Bellamy as Franklin D. 


Roosevelt and Anne Seymour 
as Sara Delano Roosevelt in 
“Sunrise at Campobello” 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO must b luated as a play 
and as a tribute to the courage and stamina of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Dore Schary, former production man- 
ger at MGM, is ithor of the study of thirty-four months 
during which FDR fought the ravages of polio and the t np 
tation to beco yampered sem id Krom. this ingle 
the play isa rt rming, even stirring. glimpse olf the 
man’s detern nd the cow igeo spirit of his wife 
o becan n sense his ports ) ) re. udged Ss 
drama, this is rilously slo n starting ng al only 
in the fina mel » e second | Sno suspense 
ror every \ | nlo med I ) Come and the 
principal attract s therefore derived character 
izations. In s lon Ralph Bellamy 
portrays the late President with striking eff In mannerism, 
spec ind j ' r, his interpretation is perfect. So also 
Is Marv Ficke s kLleanor Roose ss in yut cle 
cided in hea ( unimpress ypearane yut a 
tower of streneth to her husband. Ani a) yur, the do ioc! 
Mrs. Roosevelt ( depicted in flatterin ns, Mar 
Welch as ‘Miss LeHand, and especial be Jones. as 
the politically shrewd Louis Howe re splendid. while 
Alan Bunce i i Dricl scene is AI § sa ! 
able characterization Political issues nd controversies 
which later swirled around FDR do not { ! la, 
but the man’s grit and determination do provide an engross 
ing evening in the theater. In time it will no doubt also 
fare well in Cinem 


Pantomimist Marcel Marceau, who communicates more wi 
the movement of a finger than most actors manage 
page of dialogue, 
short 


With 
has returned from his native France {o 
American tour. Those who have seen the Maree, 
miming in the past will need no urging to return for th 
performance, which combines the best of his original prody 
tion with some equally fascinating new numbers. Marceau h 
developed his art to a peak in his interpretation of the bray 
battered, pathetic, and grotesque BIP, whose timid, wistfy 
reactions to life are almost a symphony. Whether portraying 
a frantic rooster pecking for his supper, a man bucking 
head wind, or his classic—Youth, Maturity, Old Age, 


Death—Marceau is a master mime. 


an 
His is a rare talent. 


The old-fashioned musical comedy style is revived in THE 
BODY BEAUTIFUL, a wit! 
nary a line of social significance nor a dream ballet sequen 
to interfere. 


rousing, entertaining show 


Though it lacks originality, it does have e 
thusiasm and vigor, this being a story of the prize ring an 
the boys who give it their all. The score is sprightly, th 
players, Mindy Carson, Steve Forrest, Jack Warden, Lonni 
Sattin ef al, are the net result 


albeit unspectacular, musical comedy fare. 


attractive, and 


is amusing 


Tennessee Williams has packaged two of his short plays 
under the tile GARDEN DISTRICT for off-Broadway pres 
entation. In his usual lush phraseology and morbid fram 
of mind, the author probes the malignant ills of the decaying 
Southern aristocracy which fascinates him so greatly. His 
portraits are skillfully drawn, his philosophy nihilistic, hi 
dramas vivid, but his preoccupation with hatred, revenge 


and perversion is not worthy of his undeniably great talent 
Playqguide 
FOR THE FAMILY: The Music Man; Marcel Mar 


ceau; Sunrise at Campobello 


(On 


OnNALIE 


Tour) The Happiest Mil 


FOR ADULTS: My Fair Lady; Most Happy Fella; 


Time Remembered: The Ro| 
Dancers; Romanoff and Juliet 
Miss Isobel; Bells ave Ringing 
The Body Beautiful 
On Tour) The Diary of Anne 
Ira Vo Time Jo) Serge ins 
PARTLY Look Homeward, Angel; Tie 
OBJECTIONABLE: Dark at the Top of the Starrs 
Nud u ith ] tolin: ] r’] Lhne 
Jamaica 
On Tour) Damn Yankees; Sep- 


te Tables 


COMPLETELY Two for the Seesaw; Auntie 
OBJECTIONABLE: Mame; Long Day’s Journey int 
Night West Side Story; New 
Gul in Town; Look Back in 
{neer; Fair Game; Compulsion; 
The Iceman Cometh; Garden 
District: Three-Penny O pera, 
Summer of the 17th Doll; Tun 
nel of Love 
(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 


Roof: Waltz of the Toreadors 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





The Cult of the Body 


by KILIAN 


WEARY OLD ECCLESIASTES spcke a 
profound truth when he said, ‘That 
which has happened once shall happen 
again; there can be nothing new, here 
under the sun. Never man calls a thing 
new, but it is something already known 
to the 


The evils of which we accuse our con- 


ages that went before us.” 


temporaries are only old errors with 
the are 
The patterns are as old as 


new labels. Even sins of men 
repeulive. 
man. There is nothing new under the 
sun. 

Sometimes we get oratorical and say: 
“Never in the 


civilization 


has 
the 
ot the body. Where are the noble 
ideals of former ages when the body was 
properly subordinated to the soul? The 
pagan Greeks rose above bodily concerns 
pleasures. Why must our 
generation give itself over to the ecstasy 


history of mankind 


been so absorbed in 


things 


and bodily 
of the body, to the worship of physical 
and health? that we 
exalt youth to the point that all ow 
values and 


beauty How is it 
interests are centered on a 
youthful body, the glory of the human 
animal? 
had the 
And what of our passion for sports? Is 


They 
perspective. 


The ancients knew better. 
body in correct 
not this a further manifestation that our 
thinking is dominated by the physical, 
the bodily? The young animal who can 
run the fastest is given a place of honor 
denied to the dedicated teacher who pur- 
sues things more spiritual. Would the 
ancients, even the evel 
been guilty of such a reversal of values?” 


pagans, have 
Our respectable generation has_ in- 
deed given itself to the cult of the body. 
But the exaggerated emphasis on the 
physical in man’s nature is an old error. 
It all began when Adam and Eve saw 
the physical beauty of the apple and 
then became aware of their nakedness. 
And however noble the philosophy of 
the Greeks, there were periods in theit 
history when the gymnasium was the 
center of Greek education. Here was 
worship of the body with all its evils: 
nudism, sportism, corrupt morals. 
What is false in the cult of the body 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


is quite obviously false. The Christian 
conscience, if it has not been drugged 
into insensitivity by a pagan atmos- 
phere, revolts against so cnormous a 
crudity. Physical youth is a great good, 
but it is not God 
Himself, as St. finds de- 
light in the physical beauty of man—as 
He does in anything beautiful—but His 


delight in beauty of soul is tar greater. 


the ultimate good 
Thomas tells us, 


The meaning of man is not exhausted 
by his prowess as a fullback. When the 
definition of life is thought of in terms 
of tennis balls, then the destiny of man 
reaches no further than the length of a 
tennis racket. If the beauty and strength 
of the body is man’s first concern, it will 
also be his last. Then the passing of 
youth is the great tragedy, to be delayed, 
disguised, and denied at any cost. The 
first gray hair is the first herald of a grave 
which is in all truth a last resting place. 
The certainty of death is the certainty of 
despair. With the body dies hope. Eter- 
nity is a poetic fiction. So the body- 
worshippers reason. 

Some errors are more dangerous be- 
cause of the truth they contain than for 
what is obviously false in them. There is 
a strange, perverse rightness about the 
cult of the body which is so much a part 
twentieth-century culture and, 
more particularly, of our American way 


of ow 


of life. There is something divine about 


the body, something that reaches out 
beyond and above time, something that 
protests death and decay as an assault 
upon what is most sacred, the profana- 
tion of a sanctuary. 

Though the death of friends remind 
us that the body is of the earth and to 
the earth returns, we refuse to acknowl- 
edge that the body is only a thing of 
time. Our deepest instincts tell us that 
the body belongs also to eternity. And 
this time our instincts are right. The 
body has the stamp of the divine upon 
it. Its nobility endures beyond 
The body belongs to eternity. 


Perhaps our reaction against the cult 


time. 


of the body and sportism—contempt for 


sports is not a virtue, nor is it a sign 





has made us under- 


of deep spirituality 
value the place the body has in redemp- 
tion. St. 


of being called a 


Paul, who is in little danget 


worshippe} of the 
that the 


whereby Christ redeemed us is intimately 


body, reminds us process 
bound up with the body: “He (Christ) 
has reconciled you in His body of flesh.” 

Tertullian, one of the early Christian 
to call the 


“the hinge of salvation.” 


writers, goes so far as body 
In baptism it 
is the body that is washed that the soul 
may be the 
soul mav be 
given the 
fed: “The 


salvation. 


cleansed. In confirmation 
flesh is anointed so that the 
strengthened. The body is 
Eucharist that the soul may be 


flesh 


fore when the soul 


Lhere- 
is bound to God, it 
is the flesh which makes possible that 
spiritual That is, the 


soul 


is the hinge of 


bond flesh is 


washed that the may be purified. 


The flesh is anointed that the soul may 
be consecrated. The 


Body 


flesh is fed upon the 
and Blood of Christ that the 
may be nourished upon God.” ‘Tertul- 
lian ends by that the body will 
enjoy a reward in heaven together with 


soul 
saving 


the soul: ““Fhey cannot be separated in 
their reward which deeds have joined 
together.” 
This is not rhetoric. God saves what 
He assumed when He became man. The 


Word soul. 
He did not merely take on the spirit of 


did not become a human 
man. About this St. John is explicit to 
“The 


Word became flesh,” with the emphasis 


the point of paradox. He wrote 


on flesh. Christ became man, body and 
soul. What Christ came to save was 
man. Not man’s soul, but man. Not 


merely what is most spiritual in man, 


but also what is most fleshy in man: his 
tears, his 


physical joys. In a word, his body. 


passions, his emotions, his 

The Christian rejects the mysticism of 
body worship because it reverences the 
body too little rather than too much. 
Too little honor is shown the body if it 
is consigned to 
Christ our 
souls. He saves man. What Christ saves, 
He saves for eternity. i 


a grave and forgotten. 


saves our bodies as well as 
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a Sign essay 
in pictures and text 


by Jacques Lowe and Dennis Howard 
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CONTINUE 





Ivan Mestrovic: his art 
speaks strongly for man 


42 


The genius of Ivan Mestrovic needs no praise. It speaks for itself 
in a life of artistic creation that finds few parallels in our day 


In a large studio on the campus of Notre Dame University, an old man can be 
seen at work with mallet and chisel and knife. On his head is a tattered beret, on 
his chin a beard, and in his hand a cigarette. Not far away sits a cup of coffee still 
steaming alter being poured by one of the young men who have come to learn 
from Ivan Mestrovic, the world’s greatest living sculptor. 

Just beyond his private studio, his students talk quietly as they set up their 
stands and arrange their tools for the day’s work. Shortly, the young woman who 
is to be their model arrives. When she is ready, a student enters Mestrovic’s 
studio to tell him, “Professor, the model is ready.” The master nods, finishes 
what he is doing, and comes out. He breaks the silence with a light remark and 
everyone begins working. He speaks little as he passes among his students, indi- 
cating a change here, moving in to make a correction on a figure there. When he 
has an instruction to pass on to the model, he rarely speaks to her. Instead, he tells 
a student: “Tell her to raise her left arm ... Ask her to stand erect.” 

Thus begins a typical day for Ivan Mestrovic. 


There is no need to say much about the genius of Mestrovic. For he has accom. 
plished a rare achievement as an artist, gaining recognition as a master of classic 
stature in his own lifetime. Art critics compare him to Michelangelo. His own 
master, the great French sculptor Rodin, called him “the greatest phenomenon 
among sculptors.” He was the first artist ever to be invited to hold an exhibition 
at the Metropolitan Museum in his own lifetime. He has been awarded the 
French Legion of Honor and countless other accolades. He needs no praise. 

Yet what manner of man is this artistic giant? ; 

On first meeting, he appears to be a kindly man, but withdrawn. He speaks 
rarely, but when he does it is to tell a story or make a point that reflects his 
wisdom. When he works, he does so with the energy and restlessness of a much 
younger man. Fortified with cigarettes and coffee, which his students bring him 
without being asked, he will work at half a dozen pieces at once. 

From his life and from the way he approaches his art, it would not be too 
much to conclude that Mestrovic is one of those rare artists who are born, not 
taught. When, as a youth of fifteen, he was apprenticed to a stonecarver in the 
small Croatian city of Split, he soon astonished everybody with his innate artistic 
instinct. Untrained, he did better work than experienced artists. 

Then, at sixteen, Mestrovic set out for Vienna to seek admission at the Vienna 
University Academy of Fine Arts. For a year he tried to locate a patron who 
would sponsor him. Finally, he met a man who was interested. As a test, the 
patron gave him a small statue to copy. Mestrovic returned the next day with a 
copy so perfect that the patron could not tell it from the original. 

As a student, Mestrovic proved to be brilliant, though his best work was pro- 
duced not in the rigid atmosphere of the Academy but in his spare time. An 
exhibition of his work, held when he was eighteen, attracted wide attention in 
Vienna. Completing his studies, he set out for Paris at the age of twenty-four. 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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A prolific sculptor, 
Mestrovic often works on 
several pieces at 


once without visible strain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


In his studio, Mestrovic works with the energy of a much younger man Carving a bas relief of Our Lady, 
on half a dozen unfinished pieces at once, moving from one to another Mestrovic moves quickly and surely 


A man of many moods, the artist alternately sparkles with a humorous story, nervously sips a cup of coffee, 
broods in deep meditation, or sits back to critically view his work. A life of creation is written in his face 
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To his students, Mestrovic is a master. They wait on his every need, 


listen to his every word, and share the rich fund of his experience 


Every great artist is surrounded by young men who come to him for his experi- 
ence, his insight, and his example. At Notre Dame, young men come from all 


over the country and the world to learn from Mestrovic. Not all wish to emulate 
his style, but all do know that from Mestrovic they can receive something few 
other artists can teach them: a deep understanding of art and form. For with 
his intense loyalty to form, Mestrovic is the last living master of the human figure, 
His relationship with them is that of master and students. Working under his 
direction, they share the rich fund of his experience and insight. In return, 
they anticipate his every wish, much as sons would minister to a father. 










Twinkling, Mestrovic chats, above, with Father Lauck, C.S.C., 
who heads art department. Below, he makes a point to his students 
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DAY’S END, MESTROVIC WALKS AMID THE 





Passing among his students, the His students treat Mestrovic more as a father than as a teacher. They 
master corrects work as he goes read letters for him, bring his cigarettes, see that his coffee is hot 


D THEARTISTIC CLUTTER OF HIS STUDIO AS HE PREPARES TO LEAVE FOR HOME AND A QUIET EVENING WITH HIS WIFE, OLGA 


- 
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THE Pietra 








Mestrovic’s art is more than a creative outlet. It is a social and 


political and religious statement. Through it, he speaks for may 


His two years in Paris were the beginning of Mestrovic’s almost meteoric 
rise to international fame. He saw few people, spending almost all his time turn 
ing out a prodigious amount of work. The result was a whole series of sculptures 
based on religious and Serbo-Croatian peasant themes. An exhibition of this 
work caused a Paris sensation. News of it soon reached Vienna. At once, the 
Austro-Hungarian government invited him to hold an exhibition at the National 
Gallery. Mestrovic would have none of this; for he was thoroughly aware of the 
oppression his own people were suffering under Austro-Hungarian domination, 
Instead, he chose to show his work at Vienna’s Secession Gallery. This act, plus 
the patriotic nature of many of his themes, made him a national hero in his home. 
land. When he returned home to Zagreb from Vienna, he was cheered wildly, 

The years of World War I saw Mestrovic in Paris and London, working on 
his sculptures and helping to organize a committee for Yugoslav independence, 
The work of the committee proved successful and its efforts were largely responsi- 
ble for the creation of an independent Yugoslavia after the war. Between the 
wars, he continued his work in Yugoslavia, avoiding politics, but remaining an 
outspoken citizen fearlessly voicing his views. This same fearlessness brought 
about his imprisonment by the Nazis when they took over Yugoslavia in 1942, 
While in jail, he made the sketches for his famous Pietd. He was finally freed in 
very poor health when the Vatican issued a special appeal for his release. 

Though he is now an American citizen, Mestrovic’s love for his homeland 
remains one of the keys to his character. Nevertheless, he refuses to return home 
as long as Yugoslavia remains in Communist hands. And this, despite repeated} 
appeals from Tito to come back. He recalled the fate of one of Tito’s emissaries, 
none other than Milovan Djilas, now in a Titoist jail for having written a book, 
The New Class, a shattering exposé of Communist bureaucracy. 

“Poor Djilas!§ Poor Djilas,” said Mestrovic. “When he came to see me, | 
asked him this question: 

“*Djilas,’ I said, ‘have you ever read St. Paul?’ 

“He told me, ‘No, but I’ve heard he was a very good writer.’ 

“I said, ‘Oh, he’s at least as good as Marx, maybe better.’ 

“ “Well, if he’s as good as Marx,’ Djilas answered, ‘then I really must try to 
read him.’ 

“I said, ‘Yes, Djilas, you must. You really must.’” 





As a man and as an artist, Mestrovic must be put down as an epic type. Rising 
from peasant sources, deeply principled and instinctively educated, he has 
become his people’s symbol of freedom and their spokesman and defender. 
Recent history has done violence both to them and to him; but, in the long run, 
history is on their side. For his art has been more than a creative outlet; it hag 
been a social and political and religious statement. Through it, Mestrovic speaks 
for man. And long after the oppressors have been forgotten, the art of Ivan 
Mestrovic will remain to speak for him. DENNIS HowarD 


IVE MODESTLY IN SOUTH BEND SURROUNDED BY IVAN’S ART 


VOLUNTARY EXILES FROM YUGOSLAVIA, THE MESTROVICS L 
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CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN 


eo ee 


In a cave in the town of Lomza in East- 


ern Poland, there lives an old hermit. 


This white-bearded recluse—in Russian, 


called staretz—has become the most 
legendary figure in Western’ Russia. 
While few people have met him_per- 


sonally, vet those who know him see to 


it that his messages are carried to the 


remote corners of Russia. His fame has 
spread across the borders of Poland into 


Eastern Europe and the Ukraine. Many 


conside1 him a prophet ol God. His 
most recent prophecy ran as follows: 
“God is present everywhere. H¢ 


is present in the Kremlin also. God 
and His angels sit in the Kremlin 


And 


and His angels will confuse and con- 


the day will come when God 


found the men in the Kremlin and 
they will no longer know what they 
are talking about.” 

Today, in Eastern Europe and Rus 
sia, there is widespread popular belief 
that this prophecy is in process of ful 


fillment. 


In the free world, many consider this 
an overly optimistic view. They have 
been deeply impressed by a_ whole 


string of recent Soviet successes: the 
ever-narrowing gap between Soviet eco 
nomic production and production in the 
U.S.A.; consolidation of political power 
in Eastern Europe; firm entrenchment 
of Soviet influence in the Middle East; 
Soviet 


the startling advance of science 


shown by Sputnik; the vigorous initia 
tive displayed by the Soviets in their bid 
to lead world public opinion; and the 
increased impact they appear to be hav- 
ing on the hitherto neutralist nations of 
the Afro-Asian_ blo \ll 


these «i hieve- 


48 


a 


ments argue an intensive co-operation 


between the varied agencies of the 
Soviet Government. The charge of con- 
fusion and disunity appears to be con- 
tradicted by this picture of a dynamic 
and unified political power. 

No one can doubt these “successes.” 
They appear all the more spectacular 
that 


age repression of the Hungarian revolu- 


when we remembe1 alter the sav- 
tion in 1956, Soviet prestige, before the 
bar of world opinion, sank to its lowest 
1917. Yet, for 
closely beneath these successes, there ap- 


cracks in the 


ebb since one who looks 


pear significant Kremlin 
walls. 

The very philosophy which forms and 
guides the leaders of the Kremlin breeds 
confusion. Marx insisted that philoso- 


phies are mere reflections of current 
economic systems. Change the economic 
system, he said, and you change the 
philosophy of the society sustained by 
the system. But economic systems keep 
changing. By his own logic, Marx wrote 
the obituary of his own philosophy. To- 
day, Soviet leaders, forced to grapple 
alter- 
Marx- 


blind 


industrial 
blind 
philosophy 


with new problems, 


nately exalt loyalty to 

damn 

adherence to Marxian principles. 
\ similar built into 


the heart of the Soviet theory of prog- 


Leninist and 


contradiction is 


ress. Men progress toward the earthly 
paradise, they insist, only by class con- 
flict. So while they are ever trying to 
hypnotize their followers with the apoc- 
alyptic vision of world harmony, at the 
very same time they are ceaselessly ini- 
liating, stimulating, and fostering social 
conflicts by the worst forms of treachery 


ie eae 


and brutality. They hammer the people 
Abroad, 
tolerate harmony, for it 


at home into forced conformity. 
they cannot 
destroys the catalyst of class conflict, so 
sorely needed tor Soviet progress. 

Their philosophic bankruptcy joined 
to forced conformity constantly begets 
antagonisms between workers and_ bu- 
reaucratic supervisors, scientists and the 
commissars. This 
dramatized by Djilas in hiS book The 
New Class and, in a lesser way, by Dud- 
in his book Not By Bread Alone. 


The uprisings in East Germany, in Po- 


internal conflict 1s 


intsev 


land, and in Hungary permitted the free 
world to gaze through some rather large 
chinks in the Iron Curtain. 
Marx-Leninist 
power-mad_ men. 


philosophy — produces 
fight 


constantly for more power in the world; 


They not only 
they also constantly fight among them- 
selves. Their periodic purges within the 
Party leadership are proof of this disease. 
While the Party vigorously seeks to re- 
press unfavorable freedom of expression 
without, yet 
from 


code demands 
Thus the 
fight for power has always existed within 


from their 


self-criticism within. 
the Party and is a constant feature at 
both the highest and lowest levels. 
However, we should distinguish  be- 
tween Soviet operations in foreign al- 
fairs and Soviet operations on the home 
front. Undernéath the 
stantly changing big bosses, there are 


group of con- 
the much more permanent strata of civil 
service. Communist chieftains may come 
and go; they may be jailed, banished, 
or hanged; but this army of bureaucratic 
civil servants still remains and is a major 
factor in assuring continuity of opera- 
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Majestic fortress of stone, the Kremlin stands. 


tions which eventually lead to successes. 
This was particularly seen in the case olf 
‘Operation Sputnik.” 

It is also important to remember that 
Russia 
the 
try. Social reforms and political reforms 


revolutions in have always been 


riginated by leaders of the coun- 


wave been introduced by the czars 
throughout Russian history. Very often 
will of 
the people, but they had nothing to say 


ibout it. 


these reforms were against the 


There is a vast difference be 


tween enduring a revolution and en- 


The 
f the Soviets in 


lorsing it. technological successes 


1957, which were won 
it the cost of a sacrifice ol 


great con 


sumer goods, do not popula 
the Whatever be 


the validity of the hermit’s prophecy, at 
pro} 


prove 
support of Kremlin. 
least its rapid diffusion among the peo- 
ple shows that, despite Soviet successes, 
the people have sensed the basic evil of 
the Soviet system, 

In Soviet Russia conflict periodically 
reaks out the Party and the 
army, among the rulers of the Kremlin, 
tween the rulers and the people, be- 
tween the Kremlin and the Communist 
parties abroad. 

The the 
Party leaders. Stalin found it necessary 
to maintain a 


between 


army has its trouble with 


second 


army. It was a 
domestic army—a state within a. state. 
It was variously known as the Tcheka, 
GPU, NKVD. It is now known as the 


MVD, the Political Police. 

This organization was actually created 
by Lenin to crush sporadic anti-Bol 
shevik Stalin developed it 
into his personal army. It gave him a 
certain independence of the national 


resistance. 


his exclusive 
ship. When he died, inside 


army. It insured dictator- 
observers 
knew that the head of this army, Beria, 
would be eliminated. 
MVD. 


pendent power. 


The secret police, 


continued—but noi as an inde- 


The death of Beria gave the military 


new significance in Russia. Only those 
who enjoyed the favor of the military 
could) remain in’ power. Stalin’ had 
shoved Marshal Zhukov aside. Zhukov 
now became the first military leader, 
even as Khrushchev became the political 
leader. 

Recently, Marshal Zhukov was ousted, 
banned, and vilified. The world looked 


on in) amazement. It was generally 


agreed that the Partv had won over the 
military. But how? On what basis? The 
world was baffled. 

Phe tree world wondered whether the 
purging of Zhukov was a good or bad 
omen. Actually, the 


ouster had no sig- 


nificance for the free world. Zhukov and 
Khrushchev were good friends. They 
worked together. But according to 


Communist logic, this was the very rea 


son why Zhukov had to go. The 


> 


the power-hungry leaders considered an 


rest ol 


hero and 
the shrewd political strategist as 


alliance between the military 
too 


dangerous. Khrushchev and Zhukov were 


too formidable a twosome to be toler- 
ated. Zhukov had to be sacrificed. Not 
the Party but the army decided the re- 
moval of Zhukov. 

There were seven Soviet) marshals 
who sat around the table with Zhukov 
and Khrushchev when the ouster was 
voted. The vote was unanimous. A few 
days later, Marshal Koniew, anothe1 


But the walls are no stronger than 


Ewing Galloway 
the uneasy men behind them 


wartime hero, published an article in 


Pravda. In this article, Koniew  at- 
tempted to deprive Zhukov ol his 
military glory by accusing him olf having 
misled Stalin. 

From all this it would be wrong to 
conclude that a struggle is raging be- 
tween the army and the Party. This is 
not so. The generals and marshals are 
Communist trained. They may strugele 
over leadership, but the army knows it 


needs the Party for administrative pur- 
poses and the Party has no desire to 
revolt against its delender, the army. 


But an important conclusion does 
a small group 


soviet 


emerge. It will always be 


who decide policies in 


ind 


ol men 


Russia. Revolutions reforms in 


Russia always come f bor 


But what about Khrushchev, successor 


to Stalin? It is important to remembe 
that the Bolshevik Revolution. started 
in 1917 with the immediate goal of set- 
ting the world aflame at once. The lead- 
ers of this revolution—in the first line, 


Trotsky—subordinated Russia’s interests 
to the wider interests of “the world pro- 
letariat.” 


conceived by 


Moscow's primary mission, as 


the revolutionaries, was to 
support the revolutions abroad. 
Stalin 


when he came 


radically reversed this policy 


to power. It was a most 
important decision for the direction of 
the Bolshevik Stalin 


claimed that revolution- 


revolution pro- 
hencetorth the 
ary movements abroad must have as 
their primary function the 
Union He 


carried out with an iron fist the policy 


support ot 


the Soviet inaugurated and 


of “Russia first.” This is important , to 


remember in seeking to understand the 
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the Kremlin with 


outside 


devious dealings of 
Communist — parties 
World revolution, he 


Russia. 
claimed, could be 
accomplished only after Socialism (i.e., 


Communism) had been firmly estab- 
lished in the main country, Russia. 
Khrushchev and the current Kremlin 


leadership are still of the same opinion. 

Ihe more we look into Khrushchev’s 
activities and watch his speeches, espe- 
cially those which were not widely 
printed in Western presses, the more we 
recognize the inner contradictions of his 
regime. It is characterized by one over- 


The Big Lie. 
It is interesting to note that 


all designation: 
Nikita 
Khrushchev defends himself constantly. 
This is evident from his speeches. Three 
of these, unknown to the Western world 


n Kommunist, 


were published recently 
official 
Party. 


newspaper of the Communist 

In one, he contesses that he has Oppo 
sition among leaders of the Soviet econ- 
Com 


intellectuals 


omy, among 
munist Party, 
and writers. 
that 


Marxism-Leninism. 


functionaries of th 


ind among 


Khrushchev tells the eCcono- 


mists they have no true idea of 


Then he tells an- 
other group of economists that they have 
no idea of the practical application of 


Marxism because they quote examples 


from Marx which, though “valid” when 


Marx wrote Das Kapital, are now out- 
dated. Such people, snaps Khrushchev, 
are not theoreticians; they are parrots. 

In another speech, he reverses the 


the Twentieth 
Soviet Congress and proceeds to justify 
Stalin, that Stalin 


Marxist-Leninist and a 


position he adopted at 


asserting Was a true 


genuine revolu 


tionarv. He goes so far as to state that 
Stalin did many useful things for the 
country, the Party, and for the entire 
international proletariat. Then he sud- 
denly corrects himself and says: “The 
ictivity of Stalin had two sides—a posi 
tive side which we have to value, up 
hold, and continue; and a negative side, 
which we have to criticize, condemn, and 
refuse to accept.” 

On the positive side, he insists that 
Stalin made Russia a Socialist country. 
On the negative side, he persecuted 


honorable party officials and was stub- 
born. Later, he adds another correction. 
Stalin 
responsible for his negative side, having 
been influenced by 
Malenkov, 


In one of his speeches he flings—what 


He claims that 


was not entirely 


such men as Beria, 


and Kaganovich. 
is supposedly a sop to the Ukrainians 
the charge that it was Kaganovich who 
was responsible for the ‘“Russification of 
the Ukraine.” Kaganovich is Jewish and 
a brother-in-law of Stalin. 
smolders in this charge. 
Khrushchey negate 
statement by another. At the Twentieth 


Anti-Semitism 


continues to one 


50 


ZSOLT ARADI, Hungarian-born author, came 
to the U. S. after a successful career as Rome 
correspondent, writer, editor, and publisher. 
His books include The Popes, The Book of 
Miracles, etc. He also edited Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s official papers for publication. 





Coneress, he denounced those who, for 


twenty 


years, praised Stalin. Now, in 


one ol his speeches, he declares that 


those who made Stalin a hero in thei 


books performed a good and _ praise- 


worthy service. 
Khrushchev feels himself obliged to 
attack Stalin because Stalin had many 


On the other hand, he is not 
strong enough to maintain this position 


thinks he 


cnemies. 


completely and so he must 


defend Stalin, because Stalin has equally 
as many followers. He attacks Marxist 
theoreticians and praises Marxism. He 
boasts of Soviet freedom and calls for 
Party criticism and at the same time he 
Havs those who want ftreedom ol the 
press. A free press would be deadly dan 
eerous for the Bolshevik leaders of the 
army, and Khrushchev’s political and 
ein the only free election the 
people of Russia have enjoyed 
(1918), we remember that the 


Communist Party received an over- 
whelming defeat. All of the people 
of the free world look hopefully 
to the future—that the people of 
Russia will again have the oppor- 
tunity to select freely their own 
government and official representa- 
tives.—Sen. William F. Knowland 








even physical life hangs on the protec- 


tion of the army. These three speeches 


of Khrushchev’s are a true mirror of the 
situation inside Soviet Russia. 
Khrushchev is biased but certainly 


not squeamish in praising himself. He 
declares that he is “the only true disciple 
Lenin.” He 
is working hard toward creation 
kind of Man the 
plete reshaping of the world.” 
Both Marx 
“Sor could be 


ind follower ol announces 
that he 
ol “a new and com 
that 
achieved only in a 
Yet 
they also insisted that capitalist coun 
tries could not 


and Lenin insisted 
ialism” 
industrialized 


thoroughly country. 


survive because industry 
in Capitalist countries requires in army 
of “labor-reserve,” i.e., masses of unem- 
ployed who were easily victimized by the 
“profit-hungry” 

The 


Russia 


that it 


employers. 
Soviet regime has industrialized 
In doing so, it also discovered 


nee ded a 


But not having a free labor mar- 


vast army of labor-re 
Serve. 
ket, they supplied themselves by organiz 
ing slave labor camps. \t one time more 


than twenty million people were held, 


to be used when and as the Soviets 
wished. These camps were in full opera 
tion till the execution of Beria. The 


pressure on human nature was horrible, 
It generated tremendous discontent, 
The tension was so great that Khrush. 
chey and the Party decided they muy 
the famous de-Stalinizatioy 
Many slave-camps were dis 


ease it at 
Congress. 
banded. This got the Soviet econom 
into fresh trouble. 

Despite concentrated efforts, the lag 
five-year plan had little success. ‘Yo in. 
crease production, the Soviets needed 
five million new workers, otherwise they 
would have had to transfer five million 
workers from agriculture to industry, 
But lack of manpower in the agrarian 
sector made this contemplated move ex. 
tremely difficult. Even now, production 
milk, butter is not suff. 
Soviet That is why 
Khrushchev speaks about the problem 


ol meat, and 


cient for needs. 


constantly and promises whatever he 
can. 

lo dominate the world, Soviet Russia 
has to be strong not only in technologi- 
cal preparedness, but also in mass pro- 
and 
Stalin managed to keep the 


duction of offensive defensive 
weapons. 
production of heavy industry—essentially 
war industry—at a high level while for 
more than two decades he ted the peopl 
life. 


Housing and consumer goods were in- 


merely with promises of a_ better 


creased only as heavy industry expanded. 


Spectacular roads, cities, canals were 
built, it is true. But the “better life’ 
still lay far in the distance. 

Today “the chips are down.” The 


Soviet Union is, and will le, compelled 
to mcreast consumer 


This 


industry 


production of 
demands a_ decrease ol 


this would mean a 


goods. 
heavy and 
decrease of war production, 

This state of affairs displeases the 
Soviet marshals. With the help of the 
Government bureaucracy, it) was the 
military who pressed for the creation ol 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
the launching of Sputniks. 

Soviet Russia now finds herself facing 
a domestic dilemma: more consume! 
goods or more weapons. Soviet leaders 
realize that 
about their own destruction, regardless 
ol the 


ecnemy. 


a nuclear war would bring 


harm they could inflict on an 
Yet, the can 
only alternatives: 
agreement with the United States or else 
an all-out 
seek 
themselves personally. In the West, when 
leaders they 

Russia, it 1s 
waits to see 


some ol military 


see two complete 


war. They will be bound to 


some solution advantageous to 


political or military lose, 
are not “liquidated.” In 
different. The 


whether they will continue to build per- 


world 


sonal power and let the people starve 
or will satisfy the needs of the people 
. > 
and lose their bid for world power. 
At the Moscow Festival commemorat- 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Joseph Stalin, 1879-1953 








Karl Marx, 1818-1883 


















Vyacheslav Molotov, 1890- 


KMARX said Russians have to be stood up to, 
for they always tend to expand into an empire 


* LENIN gave Russia subordinate role of support- 
ing world proletarian revolution. 


WSTALIN reversed Lenin and called for world 
revolutionaries to support a mighty ‘’Russia first’ 
policy. Made MVD his personal army, a “‘state 
within a state’ 


Nikolai Lenin, 1870-1924 


Georgi Malenkov, 1901- 


Georgi Zhukov, 1894- 


¥BERIA headed MVD. When executed, Russian 
army rose to new power, with Zhukov top man of 
the military 


XeZHUKOV, demoted and disgraced by “friend” 
Khrushchev 


Xe KAGANOVICH, ousted Jew, accused by Khrush- 
chev of the ‘‘Russification of Ukraine,”’ an anti- 
Semitic charge 





Lazar Kaganovich, 1893- 


Lavrenti Beria, 1899-1953 





Nikita Khrushchev, 1894- 


Anastas Mikoyan, 1% 


MOLOTOV and MALENKOV, current symbols of 
Party’s constant feuding and purging 


%& KHRUSHCHEV, chief zig-zagger, takes turns 
praising and damning Stalin He claims he, him- 
self, is only true Leninist and complains he has 
enemies among Party economists and writers. 


¥MIKOYAN spits: “This, for the will of the 
people!’’ 


1958 
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and learned many things from him. Then he decided to go away for awhile. No 


fy ARTHUR J. ROTH 


THE HOUSE seems awlul quiet since 
our Packy went to America. Mommy says 
when I get out of school i can go visit 
him, but I’ve still fow 
Packy'll be an old 

naybe even married. 


years more and 
man by then, or 
him 
than me, except maybe Teesie the mare. 
When I'd school I'd 
throw the books on the bed and Norah 
would scold 
warm €al 


I suppose nobody misses more 


come home trom 


and say I was looking a 
the way I treated schoolbooks 
and them costing half-a-crown apiecc 
Then I'd gulp a mug of buttermilk and 
acouple of slices of bread and go jouk 
ing out the door. Mommy 
would see me and ask, “Where are 
off to now?” And I'd tell her I had io 
help Packy with the ploughing or the 
sowing of the corn. And she’d shake hei 
head and “Deed, I don’t know 
how Packy gets anything done around 
the place without you.” 

Then I'd go 
the fields to 
ploughing. 


Sometimes 


you 


say, 


scooting off through 


where Packy would be 
Sometimes he let on he 
didn’t see me and he'd be very quiet, 
talking away to the mare and not no- 
ticing me at all while he ploughed a 
few furrows. Then I'd say something to 
him and he'd give a start like he didn’t 


know I was there at all and say, “Is 


When we reached the hedge, Packy 
would lie on the grass and look at the sky 


I spent a lot of time with Packy 


one misses him, probably, as much as I do 


that you, Vincy? Sure I didn’t see you 
at all.” And I'd laugh and tell him | 
was there all the time. 

And then \ 
ones have got at you. 
That's 
[ didn’t see you coming into the field.” 


~The 
They're 


he’d say to me, wee 
making 
you invisible. twice this week 

And I'd argue with him and tell him 
that the mare saw me, and he'd ask the 
old would 


and 


mare and Leesi¢ throw her 


head up down a couple of times 
and the suds would fly 
and Packy 


saving 


mouth, 
She's 
Says 
the 
could 


from her 
“See 


Way 


would say, that? 
That's the 


| eesie 


no, | eesie 
But 


way, so I 


no.” said no and yes 


same don’t see how he 
tell. 

He usually then and 
we'd walk up to the head of the field 
I'd trv to walk 
terrible hard, they were a 
long way apart and usually I tell behind 


after three or four steps and had to take 


took a wee rest 
and in his tracks but 1 


was ‘Cause 


an extra step to catch up and I'd pre- 
tend I hadn’t taken it. 

When we reached the Packy 
would sit down and pull out a packet 


hedge, 


af cigarettes and light one and lay back 
on the grass and look up at the sky. 
Phen maybe he’d ask, “How many slaps 
And I'd tell him, 
and if I told him three or four he'd tell 
“You're a blackguard!”’ 
But if I said I didn’t get any at all, he’d 
say. “Sure you're no scholar. 


did you get today?” 
me, shocking 


The best 


ILLUSTRATED BY DICK KOHFIELD 


scholars get the could 


be awful 
He was 


most slaps.” He 
twisted sometimes. 


forever pestering the heart 
out of me with questions. It was always, 
“What's the longest river in 
or “What's the cal ital o 
“Name the unster.” 
if I didn’t know, he'd tell me 
ime repeat the until | 
Then we'd e ick to work 


Ireland?” 
France?” or 
\nd 


and make 


I 
counties of Mi 


knew it. 
and I'd 


stones she 


answel 


follow the mare, 


turned up I'd t the mn top of the 


next 


} 


furrow I Wal they could pe 


eathered when th ploughing was done 
"cause you can't nvthing in stones. 
he'd lift 
me on top of the n ind give me the 
back to the 


vuld twist het 


When the work is finished 


reins and I'd ride Teesi 
Leesic 


house. Sometimes 


head around and try to bite my foot but 
she couldn't reach it an | to her, 
™ old 


“cause 


Get along out of bloody 
scut!” But I always sai low, 
if Packy 
saying “bloody,’ 
himsell 

I mind well the day 
went 


heard me he’¢ anery at me 


although I heard him 


manvy’s the 


say it time 
and 
Packy 


quict 


I came home 
field 


Was 


out to the well where 


was harrowing. He terrible 


that day and when we took our wee rest 


he turned to me and said. “Vincy. this 


country would grow years on a man.” 


I said the sentence over and over ‘cause 


sometimes I say things to the other boys 


that I hear from Packy. I could see my- 
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self saying to Timmie Murphy, “Tim- 
mie, this school would grow years on a 
man.” 


Then Packy reached out and caugit 
a piece of dirt and crumbled it in his 
hands and let it fall to the ground. He 
said, “I’m going away to America for 
a wee while. I don’t want you misbe- 
having while I’m gone.” I began to 
think of America on the map in school, 
but the only thing I could remembe: 
was a long silver river with a shocking 
lot of “misses”. to the name. I 
afraid he was going to ask me the cap- 
ital of America and me not knowing it. 

He threw a clod at Teesie, who was 
too near the gap, and said, “I'll only be 
gone a few years. When I come back 
I'll buy a wee farm and you can come 
and help me work it. But you've got to 
mind. your Mommy and do what Norah 
tells you.” Norah’s my 


was 


sister but her 
and I were always falling cut ‘cause she 
told things on me in the house and 
many’s the hiding I got over her carry 
ing tales. 

It wasn’t long after that—the night 
we had the party for him. I set a record 
that night late. The 
latest I ever stayed up before was ten 
past twelve, the night that Teesie was 
foaling. But the night of Packy’s party 
I stayed up until three. I kept watch- 
ing the clock on the fireboard and sit- 
ting very quiet, hoping no one would 
notice me and tell me to go to bed. Oh, 
but there great that night. 
All the neighbors came over to wish 
Packy luck and they sang and danced 
and the big room, was redd away and 
Mommy and Norah served tea for every- 
body. Old Terry Loy gave me a three- 
penny bit and asked me how much I'd 
take for the brawny cow and I told him 
to ask Packy and he shook his head and 
said, “Everybody’s leaving Ireland. It’s 
the flight of the Wild Geese all over 
again.” And I made up my mind to 
remember that for school the next day. 

I mind I listened to Daddy and Terry 
Loy talking about how there wasn’t a 


for staying up 


was sport 


day’s work to be had in the country and 
Daddy shaking his head and saying that 
a one-legged man could work the wee 
bit of land we had. And f thought that 
strange ‘cause | how a one- 
legged man could work the land. There 
was Tim-the-Bottle, he was a one-legged 


don’t see 


man, but all he ever did was gather bot- 
tles and I haven’t seem him for a good 
while now. Maybe he’s gone to America 
too. 

Packy was dancing all the girls that 
night and they were telling him he’d 
come back in a a grand 
Yankee with a gold watch and how he 
wouldn’t give his old friends the time 
of day. Packy kept saying that America 
wouldn’t change him at all. I wondered 


few years, 


if he’d bring me back a zold watch and 
I meant to ask him, but I forgot all 
about it. 

It was a funny night, ‘cause some- 
times everybody would be talking and 
laughing at the same time and tien the 
next minute everybody would be quiet 
as the grave. Once Mommy took into 
crying and her eyes were red for a long 
time and I saw her go out to the scullery 
and she didn’t 
wee while. 


come back for a good 


Norah kept saying to me, “It’s time 
bed.” But Packy 
would tell her to let me stay up another 
wee minute or two. Once she asked me 
what I was going to do now that Packy 
was leaving, and I told her that maybe 
of an odd Sunday I'd take the bus and 
go visit him. Then she put her arms 
around me and hugged me and said 
that I had her heart scalded but that 
she'd have to put up with me ‘cause | 
was the only brother she had left now. 
Packy kept dancing with one of the 
Groogan girls—the one that was always 
shocking nice to me, but I never liked 
her ‘cause I don’t see why Packy has to 
bother with for. You'll 
catch me after the women! 
Once Packy left the kitchen and went 
out into the yard and I followed him 
cut. I stood at the door for a minute 
until I could see, ‘cause I didn’t want 
to fall over 


you were in your 


women never 


the bicycles. It was a clear 
night with lashings of stars and I saw a 
shooting star and crossed myself ’cause 
that’s a sign that somebody’s died and 
that’s their soul going to heaven. 

I couldn’t see Packy anywhere and | 
started to walk across the yard and then 
I saw that the byre door was open. ! 
went into the byre and I saw him sitting 
on the milk stool with his head leaning 
against the brawny cow’s side. I stood 
‘cause I like the 
smell of cows and then I asked him what 
he was doing. He told me, “I’m saying 
good-by to the brawny cow. She won't 
be here when I come back.” Packy got 
along terrible well with the brawny 
cow and she liked him better than me 
‘cause he’d reared her from a calf. 

But finally I had to go to bed. It was 
Norah as usual. She looked at the 
mantlepiece and said, “God in Heaven! 
It’s three o'clock and that lad still up.” 
They made me go to bed, but I was very 
awake and I lay for a while listening to 
them in the kitchen. I wondered when 
it came light and I made up my mind 
to stay awake ‘cause Packy was leaving 
very early. 


for a minute snifhing 


Packy and I slept in the same room 
and sometimes when he was coming to 
bed he’d shake me and ask if I said 
my prayers, and I always told him that 
I was saying them, even though some- 
times I wasn’t. 


That morning he came in terribi 
early and woke me up and asked, “Di 
you say your prayers?” 

I forgot I'd been sleeping so long and 
I told him, “I’m saying them.” He tog 
into laughing and he said that I'd sure| 
be a priest some day the way | coulif 
pray all night. 

I got up and I was shocking sleep 
I could hardly keep my eyes open. | 
put on my clothes in the kitchen ‘cay 
it was warmer and when I was tying n 
boots I heard a car coming up the la 
and I looked out the window. It wa 
Bill Johnsen come for Packy. He can, 
in and Moiunmy made him a cup of te 
and Packy kept telling Mommy he 
write once a month, and at the last mi 
ute he didn’t have a handkerchief an 
Norah had to go and get him one. 

We all went outside and stood in th 
yard a minute. Then Packy put h 
hand on my shoulder and told me | 
take care of Teesie and the brawny co 
and not to be fighting with Norah 4 
the time. I carried 
car for him. Just before he got in } 
stood looking all around him like he 
lost something. Then he picked up 
pebble from the ground and I look 
around to see what 


i tai 


are 





= 


eer 


his suitcase to t} 


he was going | 
throw it at, but he just rolled it betwee 
lis fingers a couple of times and put 
in his pocket. 

He got in the car and Mommy an 
Daddy got in with him but Norah ha 





to stay behind to see that I got off t 
school. Packy waved to me as the & 
drove down the lane and I ran a we 


bit of the way after it and Packy kep 
waving to me but the car speeded u 
behind. I felt shocking 
cross coming back to the house. 
When I came back into the kitche 
Norah put her arms around me an 
squeezed me so tight I could hard! 
breathe. Then she started crying and | 
cried too. I don’t 
I just that morning 
didn’t like to see Norah crying all alone 
Norah made me a cup of tea and if 
bowl of porridge and when I sat ove! 
to the table I saw Packy’s knife wher 
he’d forgot it. The little 
broken but the big blade is good an¢ 
Packy could shave the hair off his arm 
with it. I’m keeping the knife for him 
and every week I get the whetstone and 


and left me 








really cry anymor 


cried ‘cause | 





sharpen the big blade but I can me 


get it as sharp as Packy. 

The place seems awful quiet sinc 
Packy left. Sometimes I go out to the 
field where Daddy’s working but it isn’ 
the same ‘cause Daddy doesn’t pestet 
me with questions and he never tell 
me I'm invisible. This country would 
grow years on a man. I don’t even call 
the mare a bloody old scut anymore 
since our Packy left for America. 


blade if 
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by JOHN 


It was a matter of no little relief and 
pleasure to learn that the annual awards 


ceremony of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences will be stream- 
lined, revised, and otherwise brought 


up to date this year. 

The with hundreds of 
stars, will be seen and heard over NBC- 
rV and radio March 26 from 10:30 P.M. 
until 12:15 and, possibly, 12:30 A.M., 
NYT. 

Drastic changes in the old set-up have 
in order the 
world-famous 


entire event, 


\cademy 
“Oscar” 
awards ceremony to TV some years ago. 


been ever since 


brought its 


\s a major telecast, it always left 
something to be desired; as the most 
important film industry event of the 
year, it left a great deal more. And, 
naturally, what affects one affects the 
other. 

Probably the main flaw—at least the 


one that rankled most with me—was its 
sponsorship by auto manufacturers and 
others entirely outside the film indus- 
try. This was incongruous, very bad fo 


Hollywood’s — public relations, and 


caused needless interruptions in the 
mood and pace of what should be 
of the TV 


vear. 


one 


top. three programs every 


I refer to all-around | production- 
presentation quality, of course, which 
has nothing to do with the number of 
viewers involved, although the 55,000.- 
000 who the 1957 “Oscar” awards 
deserved better than they 
the 70,000,000 (estimated by 


President 


saw 
got, just as 
\cadeniy 
George Seaton) deserve the 
best possible this time around. 


My point is, and always has been, that 


Hollywood = should pay for its own 
awards ceremony on TY, its one, big 
event of the year, when it dresses up 


and, in effect, puts its best foot forward 


lor favorable consideration by the 


American and world public. 


Money, Money 


Hollywood, which is notoriously 
penny-wise and pound foolish, although 


there are notable individual exce ptions, 


RADIO 
TELEVISION 


LESTER 





Jack Paar. All the bouquets in the world won't 
help if his show continues to be smothered by commercials 


resisted doing the obvious until now, 


and this was ridiculous, since lack of 
money never really entered into it. At 
anv rate, the matter has been resolved 


by a plan under which all studios and 
individuals “participating in film profits 
will contribute one-quarter of one per 
cent of their share of domestic gross 
revenues toward” the 


IV 


tivities 


\cademvy’'s annual 
ceremony and other Academy ac- 
like the Film 


This should come 


Museum. 

to about $800,000 
$600,000 will 
go toward sponsoring the event on a 


this year, of which about 
network basis, with anothe 
$50,000 detfraying the 
on local stations to completely elimi- 
nate 


(estimated) 
cost ol “spots” 
sponsor-conflicts. 


To Plug New Films 

Time used in the past to “plug” hair 
oil, will be 
call various 
which is as it should be, making the star- 
studded “Oscar” truly institu- 
tional affair, which is as it should be, 

This will 


ways, among them being the participa- 


automobiles, etc., used to 


attention to new movies, 
awards a 
too. 
ettect)§ in 


have. its several 


tion of mawy movie and TV personali- 


ties who've been barred in the past 
because of sponsor conflicts. 
Clark Gable and Danny kav both 


of whom are being considered to emcee 


this year’s ceremony, along with Bob 
Hope, are among the yig names” al- 
ready committed to appear March 26 


thanks to this new arrangement. 

The number of awards has been re- 
duced, too, especially the more techni- 
cal ones, to speed up the proceedings 


and lessen chances of the boredom that 


plagued “Oscar’’ telecasts in the past 


All in all, these and other changes 
should make for a greatly improved 
program this year and in the future 
and, certainly, the Academy deserves 
much credit for seeing its mistakes and 


seriously trving to rectify them. 


I think, too, this new attitude even- 
tually will make itself felt in other di- 
rections and the TV Academy of Arts 
and Sciences probably will be first to 
follow the movie-makers’ lead. 


Whither Jack Paar 
Jack Paar’s phenomenal su 


NBC-TV’s Tonig/ show, on ninetv- 


four stations at the last count, a 1- 
crease of twenty-eight in the past five 
months and the all-time high fo1 € 
series, has astounded even his staunch- 
est supporters at the network 
Naturally, they a re vociferous 
than ever in praising veir boy d 
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I might add, in identifying themselves 
with him, which was to be expected. 

In partial recognition of what he has 
achieved through his personality 
low-key, kindly style, they have 
prevailed on the network to change the 
name of the nightly variety strip to The 
Jack Paar Show. 

This is a 


and 
comic 


that undoubt 
edly will serve several purposes but it’s 
typical of T\ 


certain levels, in that a majo1 


nice gesture 


thinking and doing at 
service is 
ignored in the performance of a dis 
tinctly minor one. 

It’s like spraying with perfume a man 


who needs, and would much preter, 


someone to attend his broken lez. 
The fact is, Paa 


the because of 


and his series are at 


cross-roads being ovei 
loaded with commercials. 


tically 


They 
smothering the very thing that 
attracted them in the first place. This 
NBC’s fault and while 


the network’s right to regain its original 


are prac 


no one will deny 


investment and put the show on a pay 
ing basis, no one can accept the stupidity 
involved in greedily trving to do this 
overnight as it were. 

This is taking a hatchet to the goose 
responsible for the elliptical nugget, for 
unless 


sure, and 


something drastic is 


done in a hurry 


all the bouquets in the 
world won't do Paar any good. 


Things To Come 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.. plans to pro 
tele-film The 
Gaucho and Bulldog Drummond stories 


cluce series based on 
this year. Scripting already is under way 
The pilot film for Maisie, 
probably starring Barbara Nichols, will 
roll soon. This will be the fourth 
MGM-TYV series Dear George will 
be based on Hannibal Coons’ popular 
Collier's 
the adventures of a 
Hollywood. 


tentatively titled 


on both. 


Magazine stories, concerning 
girl press-agent in 
And a new filmed series 
Tales From Hollywood 
works It looks as if 
Kave finally decided to take the 


IV plunge on a regular basis. Lifeline, 
the series idea he prefers at the moment 


is also in the 
Danny 


would deal with his work as roving am 
bassador for the United Nations’ Chil 
dren’s Fund. 

Ghost and “spirit world” subjects may 
be the next TV trend, although it’s a bit 
early to say. Still, in addition to Martha 
(Press Conference) Rountree’s projec ted 


Haunted House 


dozen others 


series, about three 


are in various stages ol 
preparation. largely because of the inter- 
est stimulated by the Ghostly American 
Legends feature that appeared in Life 


some months ago. Producer Byron Foy 


is preparing a series titled One Step Be- 


yond that Boris Karloff will host, and 
Marvin Miller, of The Millionaire, is 
readying a “ghost” series called The 


56 


Narrow Ledge. Ghosts I Have Known 
s another show of this kind now under 
way, 


and Ronald Colman, no less, has 
been asked to host still another. 

IV's first serious space-age program, 
an Air Force series tutled Flight, will 
debut \l Simon 
will concern itself with everything that 
flies, from the “ ‘Jennys’ of World War I 


to the flying saucers” ol 


soon. Produce says it 


tomorrow. 
The Fat Man may turn up as a weekly, 
hour-long show 


on NBC-TV next sea- 
son. 
The Mail Bag 
D.D., Newark, N. J.: As far as I know, 
Robert Montgomery has no plans for 
IV, regular or otherwise, at the mo- 
ment. He recently announced that he'd 
return to Hollywood (he’s been away 
ten years) to film the life of Admiral 
Bill Halsey, starring Jimmy Cagney. 
Glad you liked the Omnibus presenta- 
tion olf The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
with Peter Ustinov as the celebrated 
lexicographer. IT understand public and 
critical reaction was so favorable it may 


be tailored for Broadway. 

M.F., Chicago, Il.: I hope you were able 
Rome Et 
because it most 
the 
which you were unable 


1\ 


that failed to show up on my Chicago 


to catch the rnal series 


NBC-T\ 
shown. You 


on 


certainly was 


say Jan. 5 program, 


to locate in yout 


log, wasn't the first mentioned by me 


screen.” [I’m sure it wasn’t, and I’m also 
sure it won't be the last. There are 
many reasons for this, among them the 


fact that program managers in various 


cities simply decide not to run certain 


shows that are run elsewhere, which is 
their right. Also, some programs, 1 
ported here in good faith as being “in 
the works,” just fail to materialize, but 


that’s no fault of mine. 
C.O.M., Dallas, 
wanted to star “Kukla,” 


Lillstrom 
“Ollie,” 
ind all the other “Kuklapolitans” in a 


lex.: Bun 


Broadway show alter they were dropped 
by ABC-TV but temporarily abandoned 


the idea. The latest in that direction is 
the whole “gang” may be reunited for 
LV, and Burr is now considering several 


interesting offers. As lor Marlin Perkins’ 
Z00 Parade NBC still has 
thousands of feet of superb color film 


finne Series, 
and definitely will show it, possibly in 
three or fouw 
No 
Forgive me il it 


hour-long special pro- 


grams. date has been set, though. 
takes a little 


check on your other questions, 


time to 


East Va. West 


As soon as Studio One announced it 
would move from New York to Holly- 
wood, which it recently accomplished, 
the tired, old rumors swept 
through the TV industry, leaving panic 


same, 


Loretta 

Young plans to 
expand her TV 
activities by 
returning ‘‘One 
Man’‘s Family,” 
longtime radio- 
TV favorite. 
Casting is now 
going on 





wake in the 


their 


and uncertainty in 
East, the golden dream olf increased ac- 
tivity and prestige in the West. 

In the main, this can be traced to the 
keen competitive spirit that has existed 
between East and West in all things for 
the 


community-consciousness — of 


many years, as well as to strong 
feeling ol 
the people in both areas. Basically, this 


is wholesome, good, and even necessary 


to health and progress, although it can 
be carried to ridiculous extremes. 
Both New York and Hollywood critics 


wre wrong, for example, when they 


praise or blame a program according to 
its point of origin—this is done fre- 


quently—since location seldom influences 
program quality one way or the other. 


Frankly, I think 


public could care less about where any 


don't the viewing 


eiven show comes from, although it is 
deeply concerned with the larger issu 
involved: the improvement of all shows. 

\s for TV 
Hollywood or 
think there’s 
opinion may be worth. It is moving in 
the 
will continue to do so simply because it 


“migrating en masse to 


anywhere else, I don't 


a chance, for whatever my 


several directions at moment and 
is in the process of “finding itself.” How- 
ever, when it matures and settles down, 
its very nature will dictate originations 
wherever something of interest can be 
found, with New York, Hollywood, Chi- 
cago, and other large cities getting their 
share of exposure because of their con- 
centrations of talent and population. 

In short, in the final analysis the mat- 
ter will depend far more on mathematics 
than on community pride and similar 
things. ; 


In Brief 


Milton Berle is ready for another 
hour-long TV series and is conferring 
with NBC brass about that very thing 


as you read this. He'll also make a 
movie. Arthur Godfrey’s planning 
to revise his Talent Scouts series any 


— 











leanne tile 


——————— 
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edition, one probability being the addi- 
tion of a viewers’ poll to select: Contest- 
like that 


finatew 


ants for a huge annual show 
held for years by the Original 
Hour. . Soviet 
color ITV on a 
some time this year. 


Russia due to launch 
lew of its thirty stations 
... Jon Lindbergh, 
a former Navy frogman and son of the 
famed “Lucky Lindy,” is technical ad- 
yiser On another adventure series, The 
Sea Hunt. Incidentally, there are 
about 300,000 color sets in the U. S. at 
the moment. The price is the main 
reason they're still selling slowly. 

Add hearts and flowers and conegratula- 
tions note: ‘The Andy (Jingles) Devines 
recently marked their twenty-fourth. an- 
niversary, the Pinky Lees their twenty- 
fifth. 

Word's that major 


cigarette Companies will soon come out 


around most 
with new brand names and exploit them 
rV.... Walt Disney’s gross TV 
earnings during the last fiscal year were 
§8.810.571 and he'll double that by 1960, 
Kd 


are acting up again and the columnist 


big on 


if not before. Sullivan’s ulcers 


emcee may have to undergo surgery. .. . 
Julius La Rosa to be one of the stars 


in a Columbia Pictures feature, The 
Big City Rock, which will be filmed in 
New York. . The Irish Government 
will set up its own TV network in the 
near future, patterning it after Ameri 
can TV. Sponsors, of course. Art 
Carney continues to turn down bids to 
star in his own series. Smart man. 

Sponsor of the $64,000 Challenze denies 


IN NEW SERIES—Lloyd 
Bridges stars as ex-Navy 
frogman in ‘Sea Hunt.’ 
Skin-diver for hire, 

he undertakes daring 
deep-sea adventures 


JEANNIE AGAIN—British star Jeannie Carson 
(right), whose ‘Hey, Jeannie!’ series sank in TV channels de- 
spite top ratings, is working on new idea, soon in production 





it will be discontinued. ... Playhouse 99 
brass deny a repeat of The Helen Mor- 
Polly 
the 


gan Story, with Bergen, has been 
star in 
\rlene 
Francis may do a night-time strip foi 
NBC-TV when her daytimer is dropped, 


which will be soon. Low ratings are the 


scheduled, want singer to 


another show for them. 


reason, 


Wayne King, retired these past five 
years, is planning an immediate return 
to show business via a half-hour, weekly 
musical. ABC-TV signed the maestro as 
soon as word got around... . Mutual will 
FM _ radio stations as FCC 
regulations allow. ... Intimates of Bing 
he'll 


year. 


buy as many 


Crosby say launch his own TY 


series this \ Der Binele has been 
against regular TV from the beginning, 
but his reception on the recent Edsel 
While on 


the always interesting subject of the 


show changed his mind. 


Crosbys, let’s venture a_ prediction: 
Young Kathy, Bing’s niece, is one of 


the most promising of the new crop ol 
youngsters on TV and is a virtual cinch 
fon 


well 


stardom. She’s lovely, talented, and 
liked evervwhere. Peter Pan, 
with Mary Martin, is tentatively slated 
to show again on NBC-TV April 27... . 
The Arthur 


Godtrey, went into a slump when CBS 
] 


Mariners, formerly with 


had The Redhead release them and 
stayed there. But a hit-record, recently 
released, seemed to turn the tide. Title 
is 1 Heard Ya The First Time. ...\Word 


is Arch Oboler, once one of radio’s out- 


REUNION TIME-—Sid Caesar, Imogene 
Coca, and Carl Reiner (left) prepare for 
skit on their new ABC-TV comedy series 


explains ‘‘consequence’’ on new T 





standing scripters, is working on several 
IV dramas. 

Gloria Vanderbilt makes 
TV on Kraft 
an original play titled Dog in the Bush- 
Tunnel. 
the hour. 


a serious bid 


for stardom March 5 in 


She won't say a word through- 
out Just for the record: 
IV quizzers passed out over 59,000,000 
during 1957, with the $64,000 Question’s 
$7,000,000 leading — the 
Truth or Conse quences’ $1,560,000 lead- 

Grid 
Hirsch 
placed Rev. Bob Richards, the Olympic 
champ, on 76 Sports Clib on \BC-TV 


Casii, 


way in 


ing the way in merchandise. 


ereat Elroy (Crazy Legs) re- 


(twenty-two stations only) when the 
latter found he couldn't keep up with 
his church work and do ‘TV, too. 

Ralph Edwards writes he has a_ very 


ambitious plan buzzing around in his 
brain these days. He wants to do a musi- 
cal-spectacular version, ninety minutes or 
This Is Life. The 
subject, who would have to know in ad- 
maker like 
Oscar 
Sounds 


more, based on You 
vance, would be a big 
Cole Porter, 

Hammerstein, Irvine Berlin, etc. 


musik 
Richard Rodgers, 
wonderful... . The decision to originate 
some of its biggest shows in Cuba has 


resulted in complications for NBC-TV. 


The American Guild of Variety .\rtists 
(AGVA) informed the web that all 
American performers who appear on 


American TV shows there must be 


ered by a $300,000 


COV- 


ife insurance policy, 


to be paid for by the employer, because 
of dangers inherent in the current politi- 


cal “‘unrest.” 


DUNNE DOES IT—Steve Dunne 


ver- 


sion of famed stunt-and-fun show 








Tue SicN e¢ MArcnu, 1958 


by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 


Right or Wrong 
On the occasion of a dinner for a prominent citizen, held 
on a day of fast and abstinence, ow pastor dispensed his 
parishioners from the abstinence. A neighboring pastor 


did not dispense his parishioners. They were disgruntled, 


we were embarrassed, and some non Catholics had a 





moral 





We 

ator’s 

appro 

® of br: 

TH untid’ 
IGN E 
POST could 

Conse. 

the n 

the © 

‘ ° ol ev 

missionaries to Scotland and many countries of continent i 

Europe. The well-known reference to Ireland as “the lan : mt C: 

of saints and scholars” keynotes the universal popularity ; ' ell 

St. Patrick’s Day. ome 

consi 

Retreats tor Couples upon 

Where in the USA are the retreat houses where a marvie \n 


“field day” over our laxity.—]. G., PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 


According to Church Law, not only bishops but 
also pastors, on occasion and for a sufhcient 
reason, may dispense individual parishioners 
and families from the fast or abstinence or both. 
(Canon 1245) A bishop may dispense the en 
tire diocese. A dispensation is the legitimate 
relaxation of a law in a special case and can be 
granted by the lawmaker himself, by his suc- 
cessor or superior, and by anyone to whom the 





authority to dispe nse may have been delegated. - 
However, it does not follow that, because an official may 
grant a dispensation, he is obliged to do so. Then, too, we 
should expect that, in forming a judgment as to whether or 
not there be a sufficient reason to grant a dispensation, some 
ofhcials will be liberal, others conservative. 

In the case outlined above, both pastors were within their 
rights—the one in granting the dispensation, the other in 
declining to do so. The difference of decision does not imply 
that one or the othe pastor was wrong. The parishioners 
who were constrained to eat fish were subjected to a minor 
inconvenience, but not to a hardship. However, a twolold 
comment seems to be in order. For the avoidance of mis 
understanding on the part of Catholics and non-Catholics 
especially, it would have been better to dispense all Cath 
olics or none Furthermore, to eliminate any danger of 
disedification or scandal, it is well to notify all present a to 
the dispensation. This could be taken care of by the toast- 
master or by another speaker. 


March 17 


Why is S!. Patrichk’s Day celebrated in America?—D5S., 
NEPTUNE City, N. J. 


You are not of frish ancestry. But even those who are 
should have a balanced notion as to the popularity of St. 
Patrick’s Day celebrations in any part of the world. First of 
all there are in this country many who are Irish-born, very 
many of Irish descent. And St. Patrick is the \postle of Ire- 
land. To know the story ol his miraculous apostolate, to 
realize the faith of the Trish unde1 persecution, as well as 
their missionary and cultural contribution to the Church, is 
ample reason fon spiritual enthusiasm. Such is the basic rea 
son for the popularity of St. Patrick’s Day. 

\fter six years as a captive slave in the north of Ireland, 
Patrick escaped to the continent where, eighteen years later, 
he was consecrated a bishop and then missioned to Ireland. 
For thirty years, he pioneered the conversion of that country, 
until his death in 461. Especially through the establishment 
of monasteries, Patrick and his disciples bequeathed to poster- 
ity a heritage of culture which was to be channeled by Irish 





couple can make a retreat together?—M.B., DAYTON, Ono yelig 
i i - desp 
We know of two such retreat houses in this part of the cou 


a 3 he TOU 
try. For information as to the same spiritual opportunity j att 


. an 
location more convenient to you, we suggest that you writp | 


; +} 
to St. Joseph’s Retreat House, Middletown, N. Y., or to Owp ©" | 











Lady of Peace Retreat House, Newton, N. J. Ing 
tion: 
acco 

Hysterectomy pow 

a) Is there a board or court of some kind, dealing wit Catl 
marriage problems, located in or nea Newark? b) Is hy obvi 
terectomy ever allowed by the Church?—A.L., BeLivite the 
N. qs . 

a) There is a matrimonial board in every Catholic dicces but 

located in the cathedral city—in the Archdiocese of Newark the 

at 31 Mulberry St., Newark 2. cou 

b) Hysterectomy or the removal of the uterus is forbidde: ical 
whenever the uterus is healthy. It is permissible when the » ste] 
uterus is actually and seriously diseased and when no othe : 
remedy is possible. Cancer would be a typical instance Du law 
ing the course of a pregnancy, a ruptured uterus, indicate the 
by hemorrhage and shock, might justify a hysterectomy. But nol 
whenever a pregnancy is involved, proper timing is of th Bil 
utmost importance, especially it the fetus be nearing th sco 


a ( 


point of viability—capability of existence outside a womb 
\s a saleguard against any operation which is not permis uo 
sible morally, consult a Catholic physician ahah. he vot 
ize 


, 


to be the operating surgeon or not. Any physician may avail 
himself of the guidance—sound scientifically as well as 
ligiously—of the Code of the Catholic Hospital heunchell 
of the United States and Canada, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


: 
| 
Catholic President ; su} 


Am shocked at part of Senator Kennedy’s reply as . 
whether Church or State would have a ing claim a ty 
his loyalties, were he to become President. I refer to a = 
article in the November issue of “Redbook.’—S.O., Dt c, 
rroir, MICH. ae 
You refer to the article, “Senator Kennedy's Crisis,” aw © hi 
thored by Andre Fontaine. The gentleman from Massa ol 
chusetts is quoted in part, as follows: “I can’t think of any 
issue where such a conflict might arise. 1 suppose it did- B 
nobody in my Church gives me orders. It doesn’t work that 
way. I’ve been in the Congress for ten years and it has never | 
happened. People are afraid that Catholics take orders from { 
higher organization. They don’t. Or, at least, | don’t. Be- \ 
sides, | can’t act as a private individual does; my responsi } 
bility is t» my constituents and to the Constitution. So if it : 


came to a conflict between the two, and not just a personal 
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moral issue, | am bound to act for the interests of the many.” 
We are not shocked, because the formulation of the Sen- 
ator’s reply is too vague to merit unqualified approval or dis- 
approval. We do disapprove its obscurity. It seems to savor 
of braggadocio, or “whistling in the dark,” or at least an 
untidy expression of thought—perhaps a medley of all three. 
jakine words at their Catholic theologian 
could approve the reply as representative of the Catholic 
conscicnce. Civic affairs are not devoid of morality, Since 
the mamtenance of morality 


face value. no 


is one of the basic reasons for 
the existence of a church, morality is the legitimate concern 
of every man’s church. As a politician or statesman, no man 
can divest himself of his conscience. Be it Jewish, Protestant, 
or Catholic, that conscience must be his guide in public as 
well as in private life. A the nation’s 
guaranty as to his patriotic loyalty. No man who does not 
consider himself eternally answerable to God can be relied 
upon by his tellow men. 

American Jews, Protestants, and Catholics have ditkerent 
religious Convictions as to faith, morals, and worship. 


then 


man’s conscience is 


But 


despite differences of religious conviction, all three 
have contributed excellent the .\mer- 
life. The Catholic back to 
the birth of our country, as acknowledged by President Wash- 


ington: “L presume that your fellow citizens of all denomina- 


groups statesmen to 


ican way ol contribution dates 


tions will not forget the patriotic part which you took in the 
accomplishment of our Revolution and the establishment of 
our government.” The only form of government to which the 
Catholic Church is opposed is Communism, and for the 
In civic afiairs, 
the Church dictates nothing but justice. If the demands of 


obvious reason that Communism is atheistic. 


a country be unreasonable, such demands are not patriotic 
but are, rather, detrimental to the true and best interests of 
the commonwealth. To a rabid mob, Stephen Decatur’s “My 


country—right or wrong” may sound patriotic. To an Amer- 
ican who acknowledges the motto “In God we trust,” 


Stephen Decatur’s slogan is immoral. 

\ccording to the Bill of Rights, “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” In voting for nominees, in voting 
nominees into office, Americans who take their cue from the 
Bill of Rights cannot, logically, bar any candidate on the 
score of his religion. If, according to the lights of conscience, 
a Catholic President were to veto this or that item of legisla- 
ion, any such law could still be enacted by an over-riding 
vote. It would be impossible for the President to “Catholic- 
ize” the country, for the Church to dictate to the State. 

We might list under the caption “Strange but True’’ the 
fact that, by and large and regardless of political party athlia- 
tion, non-Catholics do not object strenuously or successiully 
to Catholic mavors, cabinet members, 
The strange 
a Catholic nominee for the 
vice-presidency or the presidency, non-Catholics of the POAU 


type develop a bad case ol 


governors, scnators, 


supreme court justices, or ambassadors. fact is 


because, at the mere mention ol 


jitters—a symptom of lear as to 
the Church-State, divided lovalty of a “Papist.” We consider 
Senator Kennedy 


sound Catholic. 


an outstanding junior statesman and a 
But we hope that any future manifesto of 
his Church-State platform will not be betogged. Regardless 


of the outcome, all Americans respect a “profile in courage.” 


Book Dep*t. 


Where can I obtain a copy of the book you recommended 
Rebuilding a Lost Faith, by Stoddard?—D. S., Fayerre- 
VILLE, N. Y. 


book. 
Post” or otherwise, upon application to the: Book Depart- 
ment ol 


You can order any whether recommended in “Sign 


lure Sign. If more convenient, phone or write to 


your nearest Catholic book store. 
in stock, it will be ordered for you. 








If what you want is nov 


“Pog Heaven”? 


I don’t remember whether it was in column or in 


another Catholic magazine, but I told co-workers I had 


you? 


00 to heaven.—M. R., ANsONIA, CONN. 


read that dogs g 


Not even the Sputnik heroine. Any publication in which 
you may have read that dogs are immortal] and go to heaven 
Catholic 
bage has a soul—a vegetative soul which perishes with the 


was neither nor scientific. For that matter, a cab- 


vegetable. So too, the animal soul—the principle of an ant- 
mal’s animation—perishes with the animal's body. Heaven is 
a place of reward and a state of happiness, enjoyable and 
attainable only by souls that are immortal, intellizently ree 
and capable of moral responsibility. We are animals—but 


rational animals, because our souls are spiritual and im- 


mortal, To anyone who appreciates human dignity, wh reby 
man is but “a little less than the angels,” there is no worse 
insult than to weave into his genealogy any reference to the 


canine world. 


“Wheels Within 
Catholic He was 


ously married to a Protesiant girl who had been previously 


Wheels” 


Am a -my husband a Protestant. prevti- 
married to a man whose religion we cannot trace. We can't 
seem to rectify our marriage within the Church. My 
band insists on being baptized. Should he go to another 


church?—F. Y., Los ANGELEs, CALIF. 


hus- 


Since your present marriage is invalid, and even though it 
might prove possible to validate it, now is the time to ponder 
and decide as to whether you should “get out from under.” 
should be a Cath- 


Glic, then he should not go to another church, but should be 


If your legal husband is convinced that he 


baptized as a Catholic, regardless of the consequences in 


connection with his present invalid In tracing 


the first husband of your legal husband's first wile, 


marriage. 
you 
might receive help from 
figuring that the validity 
sarily the 
Protestant, you have lost 


the missing persons’ bureau. In 
of their marriage depends neces- 
first husband 
track ol 
your information is complete and reliable, 
definite word beyond “il.” 


Catholic or 
Until 
there can be no 


upon whether was a 


several loose ends. 


We recommend that you submit 


the case to the matrimonial board of your archdiocese. Ap- 
ply for an appointment at 1531 West 9th St. Los Ange les. 
Foolproof 
ls you well know, one of the Church's most difficult: doc- 
trines, from the viewpoint of us non-Catholics, is that of 
papal infallibility. Who decides whether or not a given 
question comes within the scope of uth and morats”’? 


R. B., JERSEY City, N. J. 


We wish that space permitted a full quota- 


tion of your lengthy letter, which evidences 
an unusually thorough grasp of many facets 
of Catholic teaching and belief apropos of 


papal infallibility. The gist of your contusion 
and difficulty lor- 
vet that the infallibility delegated by Christ 
to St. Peter 


prerogative or grace. 


is this—unconsciously, vou 


and to his successors is a divine 
Therefore, it is fool 


prool; it is not susceptible to human blun- 


dering. One of the worst possible bluaders 
the Vicar of Christ 


tempt to define as 


would be if were 


» al- 
led truth 





a divinely rev 


an item which did not come within the scope 
of faith or morals. In the very nature of the case, a human 
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instrument of divine guidance must know the extent and 
limits of his own competence. 


In one section of your letter, you have answered your own 
question. “Since the determination of whether or not a given 
question is a ‘matter of faith or morals’ is itself a matter 
ef faith or morals, the determination logically lies with the 
Pope.” But it is most illogical for you to fear that, therefore, 
the Pope could (attempt to) pronounce infallidbly on all 
questions. As you admit, the question is theoretical rather 
than practical. Theoretically speaking, if a Pope were to 
attempt such an unwarranted definition, we would not be 
obliged to accept it. Catholics know that. Hence, we are not 
intellectually nervous—either practically or even theoretically. 


How Sure? 


Should Mother Seton or Cardinal Newman be canonized, 
how sure would we be that the Church did not make even 


an unintentional mistake?—D. H., CamBrince, MAss. 


We would be infallibly sure. The Founder of Christianity 
delegated to or shared with His Church His own capability 
as an intallible teacher. Without this foolproof endowment, 
no church could preserve intact the heritage of what Christ 
revealed as to faith, morals, and worship. The countless con- 
tradictions and hopeless deterioration of non-Catholic Chris- 
tianity exemplify this fact. 


To be successful, the 


infallibility with which Christ 
equipped His Church has to include two classes of items. 
Directly, it has to embrace whatever Christ revealed, whether 
explicitly or implicitly; indirectly, it must extend to whatever 
is so closely tied in with revelation that, even though indi- 
rectly, revelation itself would be endangered without such an 
extension of infallible guidance. 

\ typical example is the canonization of saints. If the 
Church could not infallibly discern virtue from vice, a sinful 
person could be upheld as a model of virtue and—in ratio to 
his popularity—would mislead many other souls along the 
lines of faith or morals or worship. And there is hardly any- 
thing more subtle and 
(those) 


misleading than pseudo virtue. 


“Beware ol who come to you in the clothing of 


sheep.” (Matt. 7:15) It is no mere rhetoric when St. Thomas 
\quinas says that, for all practical purposes, the veneration 
we give to the saints is a profession of the faith we share with 
them. If you need further assurance as to the reliability of a 
canonization, you should recall that prior to that official 
recognition by the Church, Divine Providence accomplishes 
two miracles ay a unique endorsement. 


Hence, from the 


angles of our veneration and 


are infallibly safe. 


imitation, canonized saints 


Church Militant 


According to the teachings of Christ, we should “turn the 
Other cheek.” (Luke 6:29) But the Catholic Church has 
asked its members to fight indecent literature and Com 
munism. Are the Jehovah Witnesses anti-Catholic? (“Sign 
Post,” Dec. 1957) I have requested my pastor that my name 
be stricken from the membership list of the Church. No 
man or organization in this world is infallible nor can we 


justify the Church in fighting.—].M., Briecie, N. J. 


We have reason to suspect that you have been “taken in” by 
JW anti-Catholic your own sake, it is a 
pity you have decided to secede from the Church. Now that 
you have decided to interpret divine revelation for yourself, 
warning of St. Peter? “In all 


are certain things hard to be 


propaganda. For 


why not begin with the (the) 


unde 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 


epistles... in which 
stood, which the 
also the other scriptures, to their own destruction.” (1 Peter 


3:16) To offset the vagaries of private interpretation, to 
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which St. Peter refers, we need nothing less than infallibj 
guidance. Without that guidance, without the Church as 
divinely commissioned ruler and source of sanctification, yo 
will no longer be able to boast with the Apostle: “I so fight 
not as one beating the air.” (1 Cor. 9:26) Nor, in the day, 
your summons, can you boast: “I have fought a good figh, 
(2 Tim. 4:7) When meekness is called for, we should “ty 
the other cheek.” When resistance or 
timely, we should remember that the gentle Christ whippe 
the racketeers out of the temple. We belong to the Churd 
Militant. “Put you on the armor of God . . that you ma 
be able to resist, taking the shield of faith and the helme 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit.” (Ephesians 6:11-17 
No—you have not annoyed us, But we hope that, by Mar 


even aggression j 


17, you will have recovered your loyalty as a spiritual so 
of St. Patrick. 


“Green Light’—or ““Red’’ 
The boys in the office have a problem, Should we atten 
the wedding or reception of a renegade Catholic who 1s | 
marry a non-Catholic in a non-Catholic church?—P. M 


New York, N. Y. 


No. His marriage to a non-Catholic, with- 
out a dispensation and outside the Church, is 
bad enough. To marry her before a non- 
Catholic clergyman is worse. Only a Catho- 
lic priest has jurisdiction over the marriage 
of a Catholic. What should be a sacrament is 
a mere civil contract. And God-help any 
children who may depend upon a renegade 
father! Attendance at 
reception or the bestowal of gifts would be 


such a wedding or 





a sign of approval. As the British would say, 
“Send him to Coventry!” Although the Church’s excommuni 
cation may not deter him, social ostracism may. (We assume 
that you have tried, diplomatically, to dissuade him betimes. 
Be Fair! 

I dreamed of committing sins against the Sixth Command 

ment. When awake, was not sure whether it was a case 0 
1m still confused. In confession, I ac 
cused myself of those sins.—A.D., WALPOLE, MAss. 


dream or reality. 


Had it been a case of reality and not a mere dream, youl 


would not have been contused and doubttul. Be fair t 


yoursell—do not accuse yourself of sins unless you are sur 








of having committed them. At most, any such item should 
be mentioned as doubtful—not as certain. 


“Heat Lightning” | 
a) When asked by my confessor whether my outbursts of} 
ill will toward others are serious, I reply that I do not 
really mean them. But I do not indicate what T actually 
say about others. Are my confessions dishonest? b) Did 
the Lord punish Absalom by turning him black?—M. b, 


CLEVELAND, Onto. | 
a) In your spells of temper, you say of others: “I wish you | 
were dead!” Or, more considerately: “I wish you were in{ 
heaven!” It is in your favor that you have kept your thoughts 
to yourself. The decisive factor is that you never mean what 


you say to yourself. Hence, your confessions have not been 


dishonest. But if you do not control your flashes of “heat 
lightning,” you may lapse into a habit of bitter ill will. 

b) We have no reason to think that Absalom turned. black, 
even when he hung suspended from the oak tree. Even if he 
did, he was assassinated there and then, so he could not have 
originated the negroid race. (2 Kings 18:9—15) 
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After church on 


Sunday, 


4 4 


1a 





the Dufours stop to talk 


with 


pastor, 


Rev. 


Francois 


Nadeau, 


O.M.I. 


FRENCH CANADIAN FAMILY 


With pride in their conservative family virtues, the Dufour family of Maniwaki, Quebec, 


live out their lives in the traditional manner of French Canadian farmers 


MANIWAKI, 
700 
miles north of 


named for an Indian re 


serve of \lgonquins, lies ninety 


Ottawa in the valley ol 


the Gatineau River, rolling country 


robbed of much of its wood by loggers 


dead these filtv years. 

The town is affluent, the fresh tane ol 
farming and forests in its nostrils. Que 
bec lumbermen glide’ round its wide 
streets in new cars with fin-tails. It is a 
haunt of American 


summe. tourists, a 


base for hunters, fishers, and those who 
loaf at cottages beside northern lakes. 


Half a mile down the gravel road out 


by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 


the Mr. 


friends 


of town, I found farm of 


Zephirin Dufour. ‘Trustworthy 


had recommended the Dutours as a 


French Canadian rural family to visit 


and write about, 
Zephirin is a spare, 
twinkle 


sharp-eyed man of 


filty-seven with a in his glance. 


He walks leanly, his legs supple, and 
smokes heavily. There is a firm French 
clarity about his face and mind. He be- 
lieves in essentials. He has two boys 


and three girls and said he’d be glad to 
show me farm and family. 


Yvonne, Zephirin’s wile, an casy-man- 


nered person wit 


and fresh com] 
but not the boss 
Chey married in 
scaler for a pulp 
She was one ) 
talked in the lare 

“T get up at five 
Zephirin, Rejean 
put porridge and 
set the breaklast 
with the others 

“Chores? Doesn't 
ol coffee?” 
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“No. I milk two of the cows by hand 
for the kitchen. Zephirin and the boys 
milk the twenty-one other cows by ma- 
chine—it takes them quite a time. They 
have to clean and disinfect the machine 
between cows, put the milk cans in the 
cooler, and clean up the barn.” 

At seven she wakes Eveline, Francoise, 
and Pierrette, and 


sixteen, fourteen, 


twelve. The two younger girls do some 


homework before breakfast at about 8 
o'clock. The menu is toast, eggs, and 


bacon, after porridge and tea or coffee. 
Afterward Mr. Dutour 
to the convent 
1952 Chevrolet. 

“Now, 
walk to school?” I twitted. Zephirin ex- 
plained he had to pick up the mail any- 


drives the girls 


school in town in his 


why wouldn't a farmer’s girls 


way and perhaps visit the Co-operative 

through which he sells his milk. 
“They walk lunch 

back at night—that keeps ’em beautiful.” 


both ways at and 

He had a point. Frangoise is a blos- 
soming youngster, looks older than four- 
teen. She uses no make-up, harbors a 
She 


likes crocheting and studies French, Eng- 


slender attachment to local boys. 


lish, mathematics, geography, and domes- 
tic science, 


She may not be the belle for long. 
Pierrette, the youngest, is a bonny girl 
with brown eyes and ready smile. She 


goes to school with Francoise and cordi 
ally 


pretty girl with wavy black hair, suffers 


hates lessons. Eveline, sixteen, a 


from a chronic illness but still manages 


to be a second mother at home. 
Zephirin and his two boys, Rejean, 
and Charles-Robert, 


nineteen, seven 


are dairy 


Leen, farmers par excellence. 
Their Holsteins are splendid — beasts 
One of them, Millie de la Presentation, 


12,000 


a purebred cow, gives at least 
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ANTHONY J. WRIGHT, overseas member of 
the British Institute of Journalists, represents 
the Worcester (Mass. 


Telegram and the Eng- 
lish Birmingham Post in the Canadian Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery. 





pounds of milk (4 per cent butterfat) a 
year. Last year her yield reached 16,000 
the 
There are three other pure- 


pounds, a thousand below Cana- 
dian record. 
bred females in the stalls. 

Zephirin is a capitalist—his capital be- 
ing animals and land brought to some- 
thing by brain and hand. His business, 
Rejean Charles-Robert 
see all the accounts, is selling milk and 
milk. 
suggestions flow in from the boys. 
frank 


has two 


with and who 


wood—mostly His word goes, but 


Rejean, a toughly built, boy 


with a classical education, SIX 


month courses at agricultural college 


behind him. He looks at farming as a 
rough-and-ready scientist of the soil. 
Handsome with the brown eyes of the 


French Canadian and rosy-cheeked as 
surance of the countryman, he hopes for 
He ts 
tary of the Maniwaki branch of the Un 
Catholic 

club 


big things from the farm. secre 


ion of Farmers, a social and 


professional binding Christianity 
and the soil closer together. 
Charles-Robert still 


agricultural college at Ste. Martine. 


the 
He 


¢ 
has to go to 


likes to work with horses. Rejean is a 
tractor man. 
Their home is a_ large two-storied 


house, four bedrooms above, fine sitting 
kitchen, bath 
leading off it, basement un 


room, with larder, and 


room and 
derneath. 
I asked Zephirin how much he owed 
on the house. 
“Owe? I built it 
ther-in-law and a 


with my fa 
The 


only things that we had to buy on time 


myself 
brother-in-law. 


were necessities like the tractors.” 
Zephirin would not tell me what he 
earned, but his daily sales of 600 pound 
ol milk (60 gallons) at $4.35 per 10) 
and eight dozen eggs at 40 cents a dozen 
should bring in about $10,000) a yea; 
at my reckoning. Sales of wood inigh 
fetch 52,800. 
be hard for a layman to measure. He 
leeds and clothes a thriving family well 


another His costs would 


pays no wages except to two hired me 
in the warm weather. 
Charles-Robert 
with 
life 

How 


Rejean and 
all they 


g money 


receive need 


a little spendir to make 


sweeter. 


about movies, meals out, and 
drinks? 

Zephirin laughed. “Last year,” he said 
“Rejean first 
Montreal; 


siaved home instead.” 


went to. his movie i 


he later said he wished he'd 
her friends 
fun. 

“But what do they do?” 
said Mrs. Du 
four. “We play French-Canadian reek 


Francoise said come t 


the house for 
“Singing and dancing,” 


en the radiogram or Frangoise plays th 


piano. Sometimes there are 30 friend 


and relatives in the house.” 
The 


the 


want televisior 
like it for 
matches, wrestling, and hockey 


parents don't 


but boys would boxing 


games 

In the tall they hunt deer on the farn 
in summer they fish for trout or pik 
and swim, every Sunday, at 


Trout Lake, 


a cottage a 


fourteen miles away. hi 


winter they listen to hockey games o1 
the radio after cutting wood fron 
nine A.M. to four P.M. -¢ 


Zephirin waved a bottle of Cointreau 
in the air and handed out little glasses 
to all except Charles-Robert. He is 
the 


not to 


Lacordaire Society and 


drink. 


member of 


pledged Sipping — the 


M, Dufour brings down a tree on one of his 300 acres 


Sunday dinner at the Dufours is a family affair with 
usually a guest or two invited to share the meal 
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Dufour boys help run farm. 


liqueur, the farmer inveighed against lax 
cocktail bars and said Catholic Quebec 
set. a poor example compared to the 
strictness of non-Catholic Ontario, its 
neighbor. 

They have no use for rock and roll o1 
Llvis Presley. In fact, they hardly know 
he exists. 

It dawned on me that the family spirit 
I'd heard much of among French Cana- 
dians is no false withdrawal behind bar 
breathe 
it like the air. Anything else would suf 


ricades. The Dufours enjoy it, 


focate them. 

Like the Chinese, they revere thei 
forebears. As soon as he could, Zephirin 
spent S150 to have his family tree 
traced. He is a descendant of Blessed 


Marguerite (1620-1700) , 
in Montreal. He 


genealogical 


Bourgeois, 
saintly pioneer teacher 


cherishes his record as 


though it were a new car. 


They receive Holy Communion. to- 
ecther at Sunday Mass, sometimes go to 
daily Mass in Lent, say the Rosary to- 


gether at night and the Angelus during 





Francoise, fourteen, often helps 
her brothers by driving tractor 


Here, they load manure-spreader 


the day. They seem to be French Can- 


ada at its best, perhaps more prosperous 


now than some but it is prosperity 
founded on toil. 

Zephirin is a man with views. Last 
year he came within 1600 votes (out ol 


19,000 cast) of winning the provincial 
lor 
again. 
Canada 
should 


his county. 
He 
is doing well but 


election He'll probably 


think 


believe 


ran and the family 


she 
e 
more of her mate- 


process raw 


instead of 
States. 


here 
United 
Yvonne 


rials selling them to 
the 
children at 
home. “It’s more natural,” she says. Each 
New Year’s Day 


Grandfather Richard 


bore her five 


she kneels betore 


who says “I pray 
God to bless you and all your family.” 
Zephirin’s ask his 


father of 


children 
His 


similarly 


blessing. father-in-law, 


filteen, snorts at this. He thinks five ts 
a mighty poor brood, hardly giving a 
man the right to bless at New Year's. 
Zephirin takes it’ in good part. He 


thinks his family, like his Holsteins, are 
vood stock. 


~ => 
Origines Careprenaes 
ae 
Eephiria Dufour 


x 


Proud of his forebears, M. Dufour had his genealogy 


While visiting nephew watches, 


Mrs. Dufour takes bread from oven 





Pierrette gives little cousin 


a ride on a six-day-old Holstein 


traced. He explains it to his father-in-law 


TH! 
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APPROACH TO PENANCE 


By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. 
Sheed & Ward. 104 pages. 


Quite significantly, 
Hubert Van _ Zeller 
dedicates this book to 
the nuns at three con- 
vents of the Poor 
Clares. Franciscan joy, 
which is the offspring 
ol evangelical simplici- 





ty, is an ideal travel- 


Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller 


Without 


able to pre rnduce 


ing companion for a 
genuine spirit of penance. 
joy. penance might be 
a pharisee, a stoic, or a prig; but it 
cannot produce a saint. 

Then 
beat 


too, as the Poor Clares again 


witness, true penance must be 
marked by hiddenness, good order, and 
serenity of soul; it must have those 
strong fibers of patience and_persever 
ance which make it a sturdy pursuit of 
God and not merely a whimsical drama 
tizing of self. 


haphazardness, 


Glumness, showing-off, 


forced jocularity, and 


cringing difhidence are all give-away signs 
Such 
things take the heart out of Christian 
penance, 
Christ 


ol love 


of a foreign gospel intruding itsell. 


because they lose sight of a 
who was crucified in the service 
and has 


cosmic victory. 


risen unto a lile of 


Genuine 


like truly 


need of the 


filial 


human 


penance, 
prayer, is a real 


heart once it discovers love. Surrende1 


to the demands of love is the one irre 
placeable element in the soul's pursuit 
of God. Hence 
penance is to have that flexibility of soul 
which 


the best approach to 


makes one ready to. surrender 


quietly to the unpredictable manifesta- 
tions of God’s Will in one’s regard. 
Dom Van Zellei most 
menacing pitfall confronting the Chris 
tian penitent when he writes with a bit 


describes the 


of whimsy: “Most of our mistakes in 


the matter of caused by a 


penance are 
tendency on our part to tell God what 
sacrifices He would like We give 
Him these things and then are surprised 
to find that He has 


altogether different sacrifices. 


best. 
been asking tor 

We have 
not been listening to what He has said; 
what He 
has come to 


knew 
Then He 


us, ready to take, and we have no longer 


we are so sure that we 
ought to want. 
been in the mood to give.” 

When the about the 
practice of penance, its effects, and its 
harmony with higher virtues, we know 


author writes 
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that this is not a handbook for some 
bizarre group of modern flagellants; this 
little book is simply tracing out the way 
of the cross inseparable from our bap 
tismal vocation; it is a stirring appeal to 
accept the whole gospel of Christ, ow 
Peace. 


Unfortunately, in 


one sentence on 
page fifteen the author nods momen 
tarily and uses the murky and mislead- 


ing phrase “the penance of Christ.” 
Christ virtue of penance. It 
would be better to speak of His “sacri- 
ficial love.” 


had no 


AUGUSTINE PAUL HENNESSY, C.P. 


ls a special service to SIGN readers, we 
begin in this issue a survey of best-selling 
new publications of Catholic books. Sur- 
vey iw based on the monthly returns of 
co-operating bookstores. 


SIGN 


URVEY 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 





Reported by leading Catholic Book 


Stores Across the Nation 


YOU. 


Bruce 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. $4.00. 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 1b, 
J. Sheed. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 


Frank 


Romano 


PRAYER IN PRACTICE. by 
Guardini. $3.50. Pantheon 


THE DAY CHRIST DIED. by Jim Bishop. 
$3.95. Harper 

LIVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT. By Bruno 
Hagspiel, $.V.D. $3.50. Bruce 


THE GOLDEN DOOR. By katherine Bur- 


ton. $3.75. Kenedy 


Louis’ de Wohi. 


GLORIOUS FOLLY. By 


$3.95. Lippincott 


CROWN OF GLORY. By Hatch & Walshe. 


$4.95. Hawthorn 


INNER SEARCH. by 
$3.00. Sheed & Ward 


Hubert Van Zeller. 


MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS. by Sister M. 
Bertrand Degnan, R.S.M. $6.00. Newman 


You are what you read. Read good books 


BOSE Views 


YOU 
By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Bruce. 301 ~pages. $4.50 


Reading this book is a bit like finding 
yourself in a room walled with mirrors, 
From its chapters come some fifteen 
reflections of your real self, as seen trom 
the vantage point of Catholic doctrines, 
especially the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body. From this perspective “you are 
a marvelous being. 

You are one sent by God to give Him 
a unique glory, Raised from the death 
of Adam’s sin, you are alive in Christ. 
Living in and through Christ means that 
you can think the thoughts of Christ, 
with His and = stand 
straight with His strength, even in the 


choose freedom, 
face of such a great mystery as pain. 

By Baptism, Christ commissions you 
to otter His Mass: by Confirmation to 
spread its effect; by Marriage to extend 
His Mystical And if 


single. God has special plans. In all 
g 


Body. “vou” are 
things you have beside you the Mother 
of Christ—Mary. 

‘You” are a most remarkable being, 
as Trappist Fr. Raymond sees you. His 
vision is doctrinally substantial; — its 
expression clear and engaging. It is as 
up-to-date as his references to Life, to 
Poynbee, and to a dozen books of the 
last few seasons. If there is a weak point, 
it is that the gimmick of “you” begins 
to pall after a hundred or so_ pages. 
Sometimes, too, the doctrine becomes 
ambiguous under the strain of “angles” 
and multiplied paradoxes. 

But generally this is altogether “first 
water” Raymond and much more solid 
than some of his previous work. 


JOHN J. KIRVAN, C. S. P. 


THE MEANING OF LOVE 
AND KNOWLEDGE 
By Martin C. D'Arcy, S.J. 179 pages. 
Harper. $3.00 
Many intellectuals in 


our times, fascinated 
with the great spiritual 
traditions of Asia, are 


seeking to discover in 


these traditions those 
elements which can be 
united with the 





thought and spiritual- 
ity of the West in 

single tradition to be entitled “Peren- 
nial Wisdom.” This they conceive as 
an ultimate binding force among the 


M. C. D’Arecy 
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peoples of the world; something that 
will support a truly spiritual unity of 
all mankind; something, also, that will 
provide a remedy for the 
pragmatism that has destroyed many ol 


excessive 


the finer aspects of western life. 
Aldous Huxley, in his 
Philosophy, Ananda 


wamy, in many of his writings, have 


Perennial 
and Coomaras- 
been foremost among those who think 
that they have discovered the main out- 
lines of this common heritage shared by 
Christian, Hindu, Buddhist, and Taoist. 

Obviously such trends offer both an 
opportunity and a challenge to Chris- 
uianity which 
of possessing certain unique character- 


has ever been conscious 
istics. Catholics are poorly prepared fon 
the issue, because we are sadly deficient 
in Asian studies. Our philosophers and 
theologians generally have shown little 
interest in this important area of study. 

Martin D'Arcy, 


forward 


however, has now 


come with this 
work. 
Christian wisdom agrees with, and where 
it differs from, the His 
book is an answer to both Huxley and 


Coomaraswamy. It 


very capable 


He indicates precisely wherein 
\sian traditions. 
should be of great 
interest to educated Catholics and non- 
Catholics, for the relationship between 
Christianity and the other religions of 
the world is becoming more insistent 
before. 


THOMAS BERRY, C. P. 


now than ever 


THE ACCUSING GHOST OF 

ROGER CASEMENT 
By Alfred Noyes. 
Citadel. 


191 pages. 

$3.50 
On August 3, 1916, 
in Pentonville Prison, 
Roger 


Casement was hanged 


England, Sir 


for high treason to the 
crown of England, al- 
legiance to which he 
had forsworn as an 
Irish Nationalist. Ina 





Alfred Noyes 


strict legalistic inter- 
pretation of British law, his sentence 
may not have been unjust, although 


Edward Carson received a peerage de- 
spite the fact that his gun-running from 
Germany for his Ulster Volunteers was 
much more openly a flaunting of the 
Crown; and there is evidence to show 
that Sir Roger came from Germany to 
Ireland in an effort to halt a rebellion 
he feared would be futile and thus save 
innocent lives. 

The blot on British justice is not the 
trial per se but rather that, to forestall 
world sympathy for a man internation- 
ally known and revered as a 
humanitarian, the British government 
circulated at the time typed copies ol 
an alleged diary in which Sir Roger 
supposedly confessed to a life of un- 
natural immoral practices. The original 


great 











LENTEN BOOKS... 
to enrich your spiritual life 





PLAINTS OF THE PASSION 


Jude Mead, C.P. 


A book of moving meditations based on the rebukes 
against mankind, drawn mostly from the psalms, 
which the liturgy of Good Friday puts on the lips 
of the dying Savior. $3.50 


WORDS FROM THE CROSS 


Christopher Rengers, O.F.M.Cap. 


The ever-beautiful and thought-provoking Seven 
Last Words of Christ are applied to everyday life 
in this inspiring and timely Lenten book. $1.00 


MY OTHER SELF 


Clarence J. Enzler 


The call to be Christ’s “other self” is a universal 
one. In these conversations, “Christ speaks” directly 
to you revealing what that call means and requires. 


$3.50 
You 


M, Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Contains the complete and surprising answer to the 
most important question a man will ever face — 
Who are you? Father Raymond again brings to 
each reader the overwhelming realization of God’s 


love. $4.50 


COMMON SENSE 


Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. 


A series of down-to-earth essays with clear appli- 
cation to modern thought and living, designed for 
a few minutes’ reading combined with meditation. 


$2.75 


MY SUNDAY READING 


Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 


Put new vitality into your Sunday reading with 
these line-for-line explanations and practical appli- 
cations for each Sunday’s Epistle and Gospel by an 
eminent scripture scholar. $5.00 
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MEATLESS MENUS AND RECIPES 





Over 60 menus for family dinners, special occasion 
dinners, and luncheons that will make Lenten meal 
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H 
AMERICAN 
PARISH 
AND THE 
ROMAN 
LITURGY 


By H. A. Reinhold 


The 
Ameris? 
Pas ish 
and che 
Romar 





n 


piturey 


A luminous study of the 
meaning and spirit of the Roman 
liturgy, this volume examines 
specific liturgical problems of 
the contemporary American 
Catholic Church and points the 
way to greater “engagement” or 
participation of the faithful in 
corporate worship. 

The popular understanding of 
worship, resulting in a modern 
alienation of the liturgy, is ex- 
plained by Father Reinhold as a 
development of the “baroque 
mentality” and the historical 
movement of pietism. Through 
identification of the problems 
which these special influences 
have occasioned, the author dis- 
tinguishes subjective prayer 
from liturgy: he clarifies the 
meaning of the noble Roman 
tradition of social worship; and 
he defines the objectives of the 
current liturgical movement, a 
challenge to clergy and laity 
alike. In dealing with the nature 
of liturgical symbolism and de- 
scribing the role of the Sacra- 
ments in Catholic life, Father 
Reinhold presents a stirring pic- 
ture of the truly liturgical parish 
and of the inspiring character of 
the liturgical man. $3.50 


The Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 





| 


diary, purportedly in his own  hand- 
writing, has never been shown; although 
questions about it are still continually 
being asked in Parliament. 

\lfred Noves was one to whom the 


alleged diary was shown. After exhaus- 


gallant Catholic 
a 


tive research, as a 


gentleman as well as great poet, he 
presents his earnest belief in Sir Roger's 
absolute innocence of any such charges 
and the findings that prove it so. But 
the best proof is the statement of the 
prison chaplain, Father McCarroll, who 
heard Roger Casement’s last confession 
eave him the First Holy Commun- 


ion that was also his Viaticum, “He was 


and 


a saint. We should be praying to him, 
rather than for him.” 
DORAN HURLEY. 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES 


By Charles W. Ferguson. 54 


Litil , Brown. 


j y 
3 > 
pa es. 


$6.00 


Che title of this life of Cardinal Wolsey 
is taken from Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, 
where, to Wolsey on his death bed, are 


attributed the lines: 


Had I but served my God with half 

the zeal I served my king, He would 

not in mine age have left me naked 
mine enemies. 


The quotation aptly 


judgment of the man. 


sums up our 


The son of a poor butcher and mer- 
chant, Wolsey 
power and influence in the service of 
Henry VII. He continued to serve Henry 


began his long rise to 


VIII when that monarch came to the 
throne at the age of eighteen. 
Archbishop of York, Lord Chancellor, 
Cardinal, Legate a latere were steps on 
the way to power. His downfall was as 
abrupt and complete as his rise had been 
triumphant. He was not able to obtain 
the annulment of Henry’s marriage to 
Catherine so that Henry might marry 
\nne Boleyn. Henry dismissed him, con- 
fiscated his wealth, and later allowed 
him to be accused of treason. Wolsey 
died on his way to the tower of London. 
Charles \W 
of Cardinal Wolsey with understanding. 
He penetrates to the character of the 
man and the motives of his actions. The 
book is from a 


solid background of historical research. 


Ferguson tells the story 


interestingly written 
Nume rous quotations from contempo- 
raries give us an atmosphere of being 
present in the period. It is a thorough 
study of the man and his times. 


PETER QUINN, C. P. 


ORDER AND HISTORY: 
VOLUME Il 


THE WORLD OF THE POLIS 


By Eric Voegelin. 389 pages. 


Louisiana State Univ. $6.00 





PUBLISHERS « NORWAL 





Order and History is a projected six- 
volume study of history—on the philoso- | 
phical level. Its appearance is an event 
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it, Tired Blood. At sucha time, iron-rich, 
high potency GERITOL can help you win 
back your strength faster. Check with 
your doctor. And, after a winter illness, 
if Tired Blood is your problem—take 
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Feel stronger fast, within seven days, or 
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of exceptional importance in the phi- 
losophical study of history and in the 
historical study of philosophy. The first 
volume, entitled Jsrael and Revelation, 
considered the period from the cos- 
mological civilizations up through the 
time of the prophets. This second vol- 
ume studies the manner in which Greece 
experienced the historical order from 
the Homeric to the Sophist period. 

Phis work of Voegelin has no parallel 
in recent efforts to understand man’s his- 
Arnold ‘Toynbee 
has continued and enlarged Spengler’s 
comparative study of the various civiliz- 
ations. Christopher Dawson has studied 
the religious dynamic of cultural devel- 
opment. Each author's 
umph in its own limited order. But 
only in this work of Voegelin do we 
come to a truly philosophical study ot 
suited to the full 
extension and depth of its subject mat- 
ter. 


torical development. 


work is a tri- 


history on a_ scale 


inner 
experience of history in the human soul 
and on the efforts of the human intelli- 
gence 


He has centered his study on the 


to evolve an external 
expression for what it has inwardly ex- 
perienced. This effort has evoked vari- 


ous types of symbolization which need 


adequate 


to be understood by critical philosophi- 

cal analysis if 

telligently, 
Though we do not 


they are to be read in- 
in every de- 
tail with his presentation, we do con- 
that he has written a masterful 
work of exceptional value. The autho 
sees clearly the status of both 
Israel 


agree 
sider 


unique 
and Greece in the 
velopment and in the historical 
mankind. He avoids the 
sentimental attitude of those who, more 
in the interest of than of truth, 
equate all the civilizations. 
THOMAS BERRY, C. P. 


THE REFORMATION 


By Will Durant. 
Schuster. 


sciousness of 


peace 
higher 


1025 pages. 
Simon & $7.50 
A thousand pages of 

words for seven dollars 

and fifty cents would 
seem to be a bargain. 
But don’t be fooled. 
These particular thou- 
aren't 
Will 
a notebook 
historian. He 


sand pages 
worth the money. 
Durant is Will Durant 
culls 
items from as many books as_ possible 
and then strings the passages together. 
The result is a jumble of fact, opinion, 
surmise, and 
The book is intended to be 
of the world during the period of the 
Protestant with a_ preliminary 
analysis of the Catholic Church and side 
excursions into the history of Russia and 
Turkey. Literature, learning, and art are 
also discussed. 


nonsense. 
a history 


revolt, 


historical de- 
con- 





NEW 
SPRING 
BOOKS 


THE RISEN CHRIST 


by Caryll Houselander 


On the risen life of Our Lord and our 
share in it, in this world and the world 
to come. A wonderful completion to 
all Caryll Houselander’s writing. A 
choice of the Spiritual Book Associates. 

Ready. $2.75 


WORLD CRISIS AND 
THE CATHOLIC 


Studies Published on the 

Occasion of the Second 

World Congress of the 
Lay Apostolate 


Articles on subjects discussed at the re- 
cent congress in Rome, each by a 
Catholic layman who is an authority on 
the subject of which he writes. Con- 
tributors include Chancellor Adenauer, 
George Meany and Mutara Ill, King 
of Ruanda. It’s quite a book. 

Coming on March 19th. 


THUNDER IN THE 
DISTANCE 


by Jacques Leclercq 


The life of Father Lebbe, a Belgian 
missionary who died in 1940. His work 
in China made him a Chinese national 
hero—and caused something of a revo- 
lution in Catholic missionary methods. 
This is one of the most exciting biogra- 
phies we ever read. 

Coming on March 19th. 


PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 


by Mircea Eliade 


$3.00 


$5.00 


On primitive religions and the curious 
way in which the same patterns of be- 
lief and worship are repeated in quite 
different times and places. The av- 
thor, a member of the Orthodox Church 
now teaching at the University of Chi- 
cago, is THE authority on comparative 
religion. Coming on March 19th. $6.50 
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your fears 


Thousands througho 


ACHIEVING PEACE of 


had access to ACHIEVING PEACE ( 


How to overcome | 


applying the common-sense formulas in 


Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


In this fast-moving age of stress, more and more people are turning to 
doctors and psychiatrists to obtain relief from their fears and apprehensions, 
real or imaginary. In most cases such professional ministrations are unneces- 
sary. You can stop letting things “get on your nerves” and you can overcome 
your emotional disturbances by simply adopting the easy methods prescribed by 
a great Catholic psychologist who himself was at one time on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. In ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART Father Narciso Irala 
shows how frustrated people can enrich their lives spiritually, morally and 
physically. By following the simple methods he lays down, you too can enjoy 
the peace and tranquility which is your rightful heritage. 

ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART is not a technical book on psychiatry, 
although many practicing psychiatrists apply its teachings. It is also note- 
worthy that Father Irala is the only priest ever invited to speak before the 
medical faculty of the University of Mexico. His book was written for laymen 
with troubled hearts, minds and consciences. Best evidence of its effectiveness 
is found in the fact that more than 100,000 copies have already been sold. So 
beneficial has it been that it has been printed in Spanish, Italian, Portuguese 
and Polish. Now the volume is available to you in English. 


Father Irala shows that most human ills and emotional difficulties are mental, 


not organic. Clinical records disclose th: t 96% of those afflicted with gastric 
colitis harbored feelings of resentment; 75% lived in a continuous state of 
dejection; most diabetics and cardiacs suffer from some form of emotional 
trouble; and the majority of people with arterial hypertension had _ their 
troubles rooted in negative factors such as anger, fear, hatred and 

What a blessing it would have been if all these unhappy people could have 


and tensions 


ut the world have done so by 


HEART—By Narciso Irala, S.J. 


/9F HEART! 





RESULTS THAT 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 
Read these unsolicited testimonials 


who have been helped by 
be found in 


from pe 
following the advi 


e 
A WRITER: 
**By following your advice I conquered the ins¢ 


nia which I found such a burden, and am no 





continual blu 





r explanations and at 

















Ople 
ivice to 
ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART: 


“arena Pe Tr proven method of re-educating the mind | 

a and gaining control over your personal 
A STUDENT: feelings. You learn how to Think con- | 
“*A year ago I attended your lectures and now structively, how to Relax, how to master | 
the contir headache which I used to have your Sexual Instincts, how to make the | 
when studying has completely disappeared best of Misfortunes, how to ‘“‘live with | 

@ yourself’? and surmount the obstacles 
A TEACHER: which seem to block your pathway to | 
“I was on the point of abandoning the teaching daily happiness. In short, you are shown, } 
profession because of a feeling of inferiority and 





3 brought back my lost control to replace your worries, your scruples, | 
, your pessimism, etc., with Optimism, | 
Hope, Love and Joy. 
A BUSINESS MAN: 
‘I used to have fits of anger and impulses te | 
uici which w embittering my existence and 
that of my family. With your method I have in YOUR SIX BEST DOCTORS 
proved so much Iam like a child with a new toy 
2 Remember, ACHIEVING PEACE OF 
ee HEART is NOT a “‘medical’’ book. It 
‘iden and is written in lay terms which anyone can 
understand and apply. Your six best | 
e doctors, Father Irala emphasizes, are the 
A LAYMAN: Sun, Water, Air, Exercise, Diet and Joy. 
‘My wife had been suffering from persistent in What blessings are in store for you if 
somnia for six months. | Now ane ieee pertort you will only learn how to use them | 
plained what you say in your book about resting.”’ according to the methods laid down by 


WHAT ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


There is nothing ‘‘magical’’ about Father | 
Irala’s methods. They are simplicity it- | 
self. You are shown how, with little } 
effort, you can reverse all negative think- 
ing habits which lie at the base of most 
human ills. There is set forth for you a 


| 
| 
anxiety. 
| 


by simple formulas and exercises, how 


t 
ito 
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ORDER NOW — WITH THIS 10-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 


You take no chances in ordering a copy of ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART. You have nothing 
to lose but your anxieties and frustrations. 


book, you may return it and your money will be cheerfully 


Return the coupon at the right with your 
you are not completely satisfied with this unusual 
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ON PC 


By Ge 
M 


The plan of the book is ambitio 
Details are abundant. From the poir 
of view of entertainment, the book is St 
success; from the point of view of hj If a de 
tory, it is a dangerous book. The casudf put a iL 
reader might think the author is right foundat 
He is a facile writer but his sentence§ and th 
are not exact expressions of truth; they deed m 
are rather ingenious eye-catchers an} from a 
clever turns of phrase. Frequently they certain 
don’t make sense. Glib, racy, and conf that ce 
cise are adjectives that can properly bef yail.” ” 
applied to this work; critical, unde§ which 
standing, penetrating cannot. ‘The bibl josophe 
ography is a list that can be compiled illumin 
from the catalogue of a good public |} Usin 
brary and makes no more sense than pass, h 
such a list would make. As a study of the plexitit 
Reformation there is nothing here tha amine 
is good or constructive. ideolog 

PETER QUINN, C, pp have | 
emerge 





suidep 

THE AMERICAN PARISH Yolk 
AND THE ROMAN LITURGY § 5) jig 
By H. A. Reinhold, D.D. 148 pagesg alter-a 
Macmillan. $3.5 ut 
aes . : Amer! 
This book will and should disturb many ae 
pastors. Father Reinhold is an out . ad 
standing spokesman for liturgical te. eos 
form, and he pulls no punches. Recently, feoeen 
he was awarded his honorary Doctorate oe 
of Divinity degree by St. John’s Univer- Kes 
sity, Collegeville, Minnesota. | pee 
An estimated twenty million U.S. the c 
Catholics attend Sunday Mass. Father Wl 
Reinhold insists that “a large majority} .-) 
come to church to be ‘entertained’; there The 
is little to edify them,” and “most sery- “Wh: 
ices are externally pretty sorry bus-§ wo, 
nesses.”. Why? The author has this} py 
answer: the | 
“The liturgical practice of our day) feo 
proceeds from an unenlightened inter} ajon, 
pretation of the rubrics . . . unimagina-f for ; 
tive and destructive of the intelligent polit 
and responsible participation of the} mea 





laity. Everything happens as if Pius 7] hum 
or Pius XII had never given the slight-F fo, , 
est hint about proper liturgical prac: ing | 


tice the necessity of the participa 
tion of congregations in acts of wor 
ship.” 

The author favors “dialogue’’ Masses, 
also a considerable portion of the Mass 
in English, saying: “We are concerned | 
with the people here in America. We | ST. 
see the starvation diet of their spiritual | p 
ity. There is the very real danger of} 7 
coming in too late with too little. Litur | 7 
gists are straining to hasten the day that bs) 
may give ‘vision’ to the people. We de- | 





is ‘ 
sire to have in English the Collects, the she 
Epistle, the Gospel, the Preface, and the the 
Lord’s Prayer. We should also like to the 
sing in our mother tongue the Gloria) g4 
Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei.” Ser) 5, 


mons based upon this book might easep | 
the way for liturgical changes in many f wh 
parishes. 

PAUL 


BRINDEL, O. S. B. OBLATE 
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ON POLITICAL GOALS 


By George Catlin. 
St, Martin’s Press. 


150 pages. 
$2.75 


If a desirable peace—“not just peace, 
but a just peace”—is to be built on the 
foundations of “Peaceful Coexistence” 
_and the author believes that it can, in- 
deed must—then it must come primarily 
fom a “profound conviction that 
certain things and conduct are evil and 
that certain are good and should pre- 
yal.’ That is the challenging theme 
which the distinguished political phi- 
josopher explores in this brief but highly 
illuminating volume. 

Using that moral yardstick as a com- 
pass, he penetrates deeply into the com- 
plexities of modern civilization to ex- 
amine the confused goals, conflicting 
ideologies, and controversial issues that 
have been plaguing mankind, and he 
emerges with some long-needed moral 
guideposts that will lead us, if we choose 
to follow them, to the “light that blazes 
in life, beyond the ‘one-damned-thing- 
after-anotherness’ of living.” 

But that light won’t blaze for us until 
America itself from its compla- 
cency and rises to the “moral heights of 
her world responsibility,” nor until “all 
sincere religious men, concerned with 
human dignity the level 
dogs and rats,” are united in a world- 
wide community of 
economic, and political units, within 
the context of one world.” 

What are 
such a moral, if not political, Utopia? 


stirs 


as ‘above of 


integrated — social, 


the chances for attaining 


The professor is hopeful, but realistic. 
“What the West and not the 
West alone, is a Saint Joan.” 


wants, 


This is an important book, not foi 
the blueprint for world peace that Pro- 
Catlin theories 
along those lines have been advocated 


fessor proposes — his 


for countless years by countless writers, 
politicians, statesmen, and other well- 
meaning for his moral, 
humanistic analyses of the various issues 
for which civilization is frantically try- 
ing to find a solution. 

CHARLES A. CUNEO. 


ST. BERNADETTE: THE CHILD 
AND THE NUN 


By Margaret Trouncer. 


patriots—but 


246 puges. 


Sheed & Ward. $3.75 
ST. BERNADETTE 

By Leonard von Matt & Francis 

Trochu. 274 pages. 

Regnery, $7.00 


St. Bernadette: The Child and the Nun 
is a novelized biography of the little 
shepherdess who was destined to become 
the confidante of the Blessed Mother, 
the instrument to be used in drawing 
sick bodies and souls to the waters of 
Lourdes, 

Bernadette fourteen old 
when the first of eighteen apparitions 


was years 








LD rt in your hand. Feel the texture of its heavy ieather. 

Examine the majestic binding, the raised Florentine toni- 

ing embossed with pure gold inlays, the genuine goldleaf top, 
the decorative headbands 

Nothing has been spared to make this the most beautiful, the 
most sumptuous Bible ever produced in America. 
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THE GREAT WEEK 


An Explanation of the Liturgy of 
the Holy Week 


By Dame Aemiliana Léhr, trans- 
lated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. For 
a deeper understanding of Holy 


Week, for a stronger bond between 
liturgy and life, this book cannot be 
too well recommended. $2.5 


THE CEREMONIES 
OF HOLY WEEK 


Solemn Rite and Simple Rite 
A Commentary by Rev. J. B. O’Con- 
nell. Detailed explanation of the 
new rites for Holy Week by an ex- 
pert liturgist. $1.50 


THE PAPACY 


Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


By Paolo Brezzi, translated by Rev. 
Henry J. Yannone. The develop- 
ment of the papal institution as 
seen against the setting of its 
various periods and exemplified by 
its more typical representatives. 


$3.50 
MELODY IN 
YOUR HEARTS 
Edited by Rev. George L. Kane. 


Thirteen nun authors describe their 
personal experience of living con- 
vent life in this sequel to Why I 
Entered the Convent. These are 
nuns’ stories with a difference: the 
writers were both called and chosen. 
A Selection of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. $3.00 


GIVE ME SOULS 


A Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 
By Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. 
A carefully researched, full-length 
biography of St. Pius X’s great 
Secretary of State, Raphael Merry 
del Val, detailing every phase of his 
brilliant caree a $3.75 


~ 


OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


3y Msgr. Joseph Deery. The author, 
a renowned authority on Lourdes, 
retells the story of the apparitions, 
the life of Bernadette, and the his- 
tory of the shrine in this, the com- 
plete book for the Lourdes Cente- 
nary. $4.00 
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occurred at the grotto of Massabielle 
beside the Gave in 1858. Two years 
earlier, the Soubirous family had come 
to Lourdes to live in “the cachot.”” This 
was an abandoned jail which the prose- 
cutor, Dutour, later referred to as “this 
foul and gloomy hovel.” 

Writing with considerable spiritual 
insight, the author successfully captures 
the personality of Bernadette, who seems 

pirouette through the pages with a 
gaiety and wit undimmed by the suffer- 
which ground her down like a 
erain of wheat in her father’s mill. 

Miss did much of her 
search at the convent at Nevers. 

The second book, St. Bernadette, 
pictorial biography. It contains 
two hundred magnificent plates. 
the exception of the 
photographs, all of the were 
taken by Leonard von Matt in 1955 es 
pecially for this book. The text 
written by Msgr. Francis Trochu, au- 
thorized biographer of St. Bernadette. 

Writing and photography here com- 
bine to produce a living, vital portrait 
of the saint, her times, places connected 
with her, the lovely countryside at the 
foot of the Pyrenees. Museums 
chives have been searched for precious 
relics and we have visual evidence of her 
lite, skills, writings, personal possessions. 

While books different 
writers, they seem to complement each 


ings 


Trouncer re- 
is a 
nearly 
With 
contemporary 
pictures 


was 


and 


these are by 
other and can be read without any sense 
of repetition, 


in itself. 


though each is complete 


ANNE CYR. 


JOHN BAPTIST 
DE LA SALLE 


By W. J. Battersby. 346 pages. 

Macmillan. $6.50 
This labor of love on behalf of the 
founder of the De La Salle Brothers 
the largest teaching order of men in the 
Church—does not follow the current 
trend of humanizing the saint. Rather, 


Dr. 
tated 


Battersby’s account, carefully anno 


and footnoted, is an integration 0 
pertinent facts gleaned from earlier bio 
diaries, and 


graphies, correspondence, 


numerous other printed sources, and 


such offers a compact and reliable refer 


ence on the man and his times. 

Born at Rheims in 1651, the eldest 
son of an aristocratic family, de la Salle 
took the tonsure at eleven, was named a 


canon of Rheims Cathedral Chapter at 
seventeen, and appeared well on the way 


toward pursuing a life of tranquil medi 


tation when circumstances, which he 
came to recognize as the hand of God 
channeled his energies to the field of 


education. 
Forsaking 

the 

and, 


wealth, creature comforts, 
approval of relatives and friends, 
all, undisturbed hours of 
spiritual recollection, he embarked on 


a career of instructing the poor, gradu 


above 
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ally gathering about him a group of 
men similarly dedicated. Clearly it was 
only by the grace of God that the ven- 
ture ever succeeded, tried as it was by 
the fires of clerical jealousy, bigotry. 
Jegislative bias, accusations of sig 
even inner dissension. De la Salle ¢ 

perienced each in its turn, including his 
own periods of depression, but still the 
work flourished, multiplying from the 
original two small schools to 1,300; from 


handful of harassed, overburdened 
teachers to the present-day staff ol 
90,000. 

De La Salle left a concrete heritage 


his followers in his example, his 
writings, Which include a practical man- 
ual on classroom conduct, 


Rule 


and a 
unique in its stipulation 


com, 
munity 


jexcduding any but lay brothers. 


Both by his enthusiasm—the author is 
himself a member of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools—and his scholarship, 
Dr. Battersby adds to the book’s stature, 
contributing renewed cause to 
and ol 


venerate 
this Catholic 


education. 


pioneer patron 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


THE MAID OF DOMREMY 


By Clare Marie Nicholson. 103 pages. 


pee $2.50 

This “Portrait of Joan of Arc” is not 
a full-length picture but rather a pen- 
cil sketch which accurately delineates 
her most important features. 


Ihe story opens with the charming 
“Legend of the Fairy Tree” 
too much emphasis being laid upon this 
druidical superstition. 


with perhaps 


early 


Joan’s childhood and vears are 
seen against the background of home, 
church, and village life. Here she dis- 


played qualities of strong leadership. of 
justice and charity; clear indications of 
God’s preparation of this child tor the 
Her 


ot 


work she was destined to perform. 
spiritual insight was often a 
wonder to the good priest of Domremy 
and to others. 
Miss Nicholson 
peak to peak in recounting the story 
of Joan’s mission, ending with the 
crowning of the Dauphin, Charles VII. 
The brief of beatification and the 
decree canonization, appearing in 
the first time, according to 
the jacket, round out the story of Joan’s 


source 


skims lightly from 


ol 
English for 


capture by the Burgundians and hei 
sale for ten thousand francs to the Eng- 
lish. The account of her mock trial 


Rouen is given in some detail in these 
two interesting documents. 

History has usually depicted Joan as 
an ignorant, illiterate, peasant girl. In 
duded in this book are newly discovered 
letters and documents written the 
Maid which highly 
literate, 


by 
he be a 
forceful writer. 

This slim, one-hundred page volume 


show to 
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During Lent and every day of your life 
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no other prayer book will so fully satisfy 
your spiritual needs. It contains prayers 
for every need, every occasion, every 
moment of your daily life. It will bring 
God closer to you and keep you close to 
Him. 


A Choice of Fine Bindings at: 
$3.25-$4.50-$6.00-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather—$15 
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| Without doubt it is the 


should serve as a good introduction to 
the Maid of Orleans and perhaps whet 
the appetite acquaintance 
with one of the most valiant and colortul 
women in history, 


for a closer 


ANNE CYR. 
AMERICA AND THE FIGHT 
FOR IRISH FREEDOM 


By Charles Callan T 
Devin- 


‘ansill, 489 pages. 


Adair. $7.50 
\fter a brief description of the relations 
England Ireland 
nineteenth century, 
Tansill gives an account of the career of 
Parnell, including his tour of the United 
States in 1879-80 to enlist sympathy and 


the 
Protessor 


between and in 


early 


support. The years from the death of 
Parnell in 1891 to the troubles of 1916 
are dealt with quite briefly. From this 
point on, the story is set in the United 
States. An account is given of Cardinal 
O’Connell’s efforts for Irish self-deter- 


mination and President Wilson’s refusal 


to raise the 


issue at Versailles. DeValera’s 
part after the war is severely reviewed, 
and the book closes with Ireland’s «a 
ceptance of dominion status as a 
stepping-stone to independence. 

It would be dificult for any man of 
feeling to write of Anglo-Irish relations 
with restraint, and Professor Tansill 
pays a tribute to Dr. Herbert J. Clancy 
S. J., for having tempered the sharp 


edge of his impetuous pen; even so, his 


book pours no oil on the troubled 
waters between the two countries. But 
anyone who lived in London and in the 


difficult 
knows that the picture from the point of 
view ol 
] 


icre 


Irish countryside in those times 
the ordinary man was quite dil 
that of the 


ondon, there 


from 
In I a general 
to understand what all the 
about: 


nt political his 
torian Was 


failure shoot 


ing Ww there was also much ad 


as 
the 
“Scar- 
exploits; in Ireland, the 


ind even affection § for 
Michael 


let Pimp¢ rnel” 


miration 


intrepid Collins and his 


ordinary man, though shocked at the 
Black and Tan ruthlessness, was gen 
erally not hostile to the English and 
rather more annoyed with the local 
volunteers, who were liable to com 
mandeer his car for their own use. It 
was one of the many cases in_ history 
where the people would have been 
clad to be friends if the politicians 
would have let them. 


CHARLES HAMILTON 


MERCY UNTO THOUSANDS 
By § M. 
New 

The key 

subtitle 

Mother 

Foundress 


ste? Bertrand Degnan 


394 pages. 


»RS.M. 


man, $6.50 


in the 
Life of 
McAuley, 
Mercy.” 


to this volume is found 
of the book, “The 
Mary Catherine 

of the Sisters of 
attractive, 
and definitive biography of this 


most 
literary, 
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remarkable but neglected foundress. 
The author visited the convents and 
laces where so many of the events 
narrated took place. There is a ring of 
authenticity in descriptions, Abundant 
notes are placed at the end of the book. 
Mother McAuley was born in Ireland 
jn 1778. Early in life she fell under the 
jnfluence of bitterly anti-Catholic rela- 
tives. She was truly a child of her times, 
which were filled with political and re- 
jigious discrimination and _ persecution. 
Of a determined mind and compassion- 
ate heart, she wilfully resisted convent 
life. Yet in her depths she felt com- 
pelled to take up a cloistered life. The 
institute of the Sisters of Mercy was 
God’s plan to unite in her a double 
yocation of the contemplative at home 
and the ol 
srvice abroad. The influences that led 
to this decision; the Bishops, priests, 
and companions rallied on the way; and 
the persecutions from within and with- 
out; all make Mother McAuley’s per- 
gnal history read like a novel in the 
skillful hands of her twentieth-century 
daughter. 


active missionary social 


It is to be regretted that in so deft 
an appraisal of the spiritual life of 
Mother McAuley so little mention of 


her outstanding devotion to the Passion 
of Our Lord is made. Especially is this 
true when one recalls that this loving 
Mother bequeathed to her spiritual 
daughters an entire chapter of the Mercy 
Rule on this basic practice of the spir- 
itual life. 
is en- 
hanced by a picture album in the center 
of the book, revealing places and _per- 
sons made familiar to the reader by 
the talented pen of the author. 

JUDE 


This nigh perfect biography 


MEAD, C.P. 


DEADLINE EVERY MINUTE 


By Joe Alex Morris. 349 pages. 


Doubleday. $5.00 
This is the story of the United Press, a 
sruggling little infant at birth fifty 


years ago and now a giant which roams 
the world over in search of news. 
In chronicling the growth of the wire 
service, former Unipresser that’s 
what he calls ’em) Joe Alex Morris, mow 
a slick magazine 
most of the big national and_ interna- 
tional events on which the UP cut its 
eye teeth as it grew up to be the majo 
competitor of the Associated Press. 
There is a lot of war in this book— 
I, Il, and Korean—and a recap of some 


(ves, 


writer, has covered 


} of the bigger brush fires which may 
' have faded from your memory. 


And throughout, there is a triumphant 
emphasis on all the beats the UP scored 
over the AP and, to a lesser degree, the 
International News Service. After 
awhile, this merely succeeds in getting 
tiresome. The great majority of news- 
paper readers, this 


newspaperman is 











KARSH 


THe CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB invites 
you to begin your membership in the 
oldest Catholic book club this 
superbly designed, beautifully written and 
illustrated book on the Mass. M. Daniel- 
Rops, author of Jesus and His Times. 


with 


member of the French Academy and edi- 
tor-in-chief of the new Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia on Catholicism, wrote the 
text explaining the Mass. Yousuf Karsh, 
the most famous portrait photographer in 


the world, contributed thirty full-page 


| close-up pictures of Bishop Sheen saying 


Mass in his own chapel. Bishop Sheen 
wrote the Introduction. This book, listed 
at $4.95, is yours as a member of the Cath- 
olic Book Club for only $2.98, a 40% 


saving. 


You are invited to join the thousands 
of other CBC members in using the serv- 
ices of the Club. All books are one price 
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This is the Mass 


Text BY DANtEL-Rops 
Puotos BY KARSsSH 


Bishop Sheen is celebrant 


Hawthorn Books List Price $4.95 


CBC price for members only 
$2.93 


—$2.98. Average saving 30%. A staff of 
Harold C. 
Gardiner. S.J. offers you a book review 
of 


ings free each month. 


four experts under Father 


service and a list recommended read- 

You may accept or reject any selection 
of the CBC any month. You may order 
any other book, even though not listed, 
Books 
mailed postage free. No C.O.D. orders. 


through CBC—at list prices. are 


To save you (and us) the worry of 
having books you don’t want sent to you, 
we hold back, until we hear from you, 


all books and order cards whenever two 
books in a row remain unacknowledged 


by note or payment. 
The Catholic Book Club, a division of 


America the 
the Jesuit Fathers, assures you of cour- 


Press, under direction of 


teous, prompt, efficient treatment without 


pressure and with a minimum of bother. 





Some 1957-1958 CBC Selections and their list 
prices: Jesus and His Times, Daniel-Rops, 
$5.00; A Popular History of the Reformation, 
Philip Hughes, $4.00; The White Fathers, 
Glenn Kittler, $5.0/ The Finest Stories of 
Sean O’Faolain, $4.75; Vatican Journal, Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, $4.00; Give Me VPossession, 
Paul : Horgan, $3.50; You, Father Raymond, 
$4.50; Naked to Mine Enemies, Charles Fe1 
guson, $6.00; This is the Mass, $4.95. All for 
the one price of $2.98 in the CBC. 





3) 


How to join. f 1 seriously want good 
books at bargait 1) select two 
books listed below f t coupon and sign, 

mail coupon a : the Catholic Book 
Club. 4) Every mont 1 receive, well in 
advance and free, t W tter and a selection 
card. 5) Since t 1 rit f CBC members 
take the selectior t e ask the min- 
rity who do not w eturn the self- 
addressed card to s 1k will be sent. 








| Free Book: New Members receive an introductory book free. 


{s a new member you 


are entitled to select any two books on the CBC list below for the price of one, $2.98. 





CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 70 E. 45 STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
7 —_ LIST PRICE Enroll me in the Catholic Book Cl Send me two books 
O This is the Mass e checked on left at special i t price of $2.98 I 
by Henri Daniel-Rops........... $4.95 understand all selections st members only £298 and % 
Naked To Mine Enemies get the CBC Newsletter month] nnouncing each selection. 
(Cardinal Wolsey) 1 am free to accept or reject the sel and I may at any 
by Charles W. Perguson....... 6.00 time cancel my members! se .- C) Bill me 
Even As You Love 
by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 
) The Hermit Of Cat Island 
OF POUT FF. ARGON. 5c ccccccccesce 4.75 N 
NEN. dmchdccaces en abate eeewusebhetene seme cathemeqmnemai ° 
— Give Me Possession 
et ee IID oc w 0.0 9 6:0-064 6 uss 3.50 5 
] The Victory of Father Karl Li) eee i i i . 
i eh ES Pty 6056 b'0-0-0' 80-056. 9:08:8 4.50 
] The Ascent To Truth CO si acteusseecetasecsausssews Zone State i 
Be TRemes MG. occ cccvcvesces 3.50 358 


You are what you read. Read good books 
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SESS SE SESE SSE SHE > 


pani ae LEAGUE 
Pilgrimages 
to Lourdes 


and featuring visits to 


ROME and BRUSSELS 


IRELAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
ITALY and BELGIUM 


Paty SABENA 


BELGIAN Would aiRLines 
Each pilgrimage accompanied 
by Spiritual Director 


vom $9995 


EXTENSIONS TO ENGLAND, PORTUGAL 
(FATIMA), AND SWITZERLAND 


Departing New York 
APR. 15 e MAY 22 « JUNE 5 © JUNE 19 
JULY 3 © JULY 17 © JULY 31 ¢ AUG. 14 
AUG. 28 « SEPT. 11 


he he oho oe ho ae ae oe ae ope whe whe whe we oe he oho le oe oe oe fe 


Pole etoete 


Pe Ma Ba Sa a Be Ba Be 
fe Ge eGo oe oe fe oe of 











Catholic Travel League 


Dept. S-4, 1841 Broadway 
New York 23, N. Y. 
Columbus 5-7800 


Se debe dete ectectetecteate che obo atecdeeteateete ope afe 


BEER eee ele ele tee lo oho oe ole whe oe ole ake oe ae ae oho ale he oe a oe ae ae ae oe a oe a tee to ae one ae aoe oe ofa ae oe oe eo ee oo ane 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeees 





“Ireland's Magazine” 


Monthly illustrated digest of Irish life. News, 
articles, pictures of past and present; $3 annu- 
ally. Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, who 
also supply detailed general family histories, 
$8; hand-painted parchment Coats of Arms 
$5. Enquiries, literature free. Secretary |.A.G 
22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum Co., Dublin, Ireland 











If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dep. TS-3 
200 Vorick St., N. Y.14 


FREE! 


Inside 
Story 


on 
Publishing 
Your Book 








G.L’s @ GRADUATES 
Men 17-26 


You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
** Special Courses Be- 
ginning July 1 **® Join 
DON BOSCO’'S SALE- 
SIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 





Approval 
Waite to: 


Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 











convinced, are much more interested in 
the news than in being 
tinually told who got it first. 
So, in effect, Deadline Ever) 
is a book the trade; 349 pages ol 
shoptalk. And shoptalk has to be good 
the isn’t interested. As 
a genuinely entertaining book about the 
trade we'll still take 
Bob Casey’s Such Interesting People « 
about 


reading con- 
Minute 
for 
trade far 


oO! as 


new spapel 


20es, 


a dozen years back. 


HARRY SCHLEGEL. 
THE WORLD OF 
JOHN MeNULTY 
By John McNulty. 357 puges. 


Double day. 


S450 


In area, perhaps, the 
Nulty 
rial 

world of little 
the 


world of John Mc- 


was small; and as far as mate- 
concerned it 
the 
bartenders, 
called 


humble publicans ra 
ther than proud Pharisees. But McNulty, 


success Was Was a 


men: news dealer on 


corner, taxi-drivers, 


minor bettors who themselves 


“horse -players;” 


as he walked among them with his 
gilt of the common touch, found in 
them a common humanity of wives and 
work and friends and families. He pre- 


sents them with warmth and simplicity. 

Here the 
mostly of life under the 
York’s late Third 
appeared in The 
able 
City as 
earlier 


are best of his vignettes, 
shadows of New 
“py” 

Yorker, as valu- 


New York 


diaries ol 


Avenue as they 
New 
a picture ol present-day 
the Hone or Strong 
vears. 

McNulty’s sentiment is deep but wryly 


humble and timid in its expression. It 


shows at his best in reminiscences of his 
boyhood and of the little candy store 
his mother kept in Lawrence, Massa 
chusetts, and in the shy, adoring way in 


which he watched the 


And 


growth of his little 


son, Johnny. although many, many 
people have written about Ireland, his 
account of his hesitant “return” to a 


land he had never known is outstanding 


in its wistful charm. A notable collection 
of tales of our time. 


DORAN HURLEY. 


FASTEST ON THE RIVER 


By Manly Wade Wellman. 234 pages 
Holt. $3.95 
Ostensibly the story of a steamboat race 
in 1870, this is a book which manages 


to tell a great deal of Mississippi lore 


and, at the to characterize 
The 


caught 


same time, 
two grand figures between its covers. 
tradition of 


imaginations, 


riverboats has 
the most obvious, ol 
being that of Mark Twain. Mr. 


Wellman is completely captivated with 


the 
many 


course, 


and transfers his en 
skill even to those 
not been interested before. 
The great sidewheelers are the Robert 
EK. Lee and the Natchez. Their captains, 


liis subject matter 


thusiasm with great 


who have 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 








FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRis 





L St. Francis did. YOU can, p 
m Ifa a religious A Francis 
MY Brother dedicated to Christ ap 
1 | youth. 
For information write to: Vo 
cation Director, Fr: iNCises 
Tertiaries of the Holy Crow 
St. Anthony Novitiate, Ne 


Berlin, Illinois. 





Graymoor Friars 
Graymoor, Garrison 7, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your liter, 
ture in regard to O Priesthood O Brotherhog, 


PSV TORE Te ee ee ee 





Serve God as a Brother in 


® Teaching ®@ Foreign 
@ Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ® Clerical Wor 
© Trades 
Write for literature to 





& , c.s.c. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C, 
EST TS or HG 
JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 

CLERICAL 

DOMESTIC 

MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.), 
_ fom Hevivinte, sitterd, he 












YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Maste 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain mor 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 


Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





GENEROUS HEARTED YOUNG MEN 


Use your time and talents 
in our Lady’s own Order: 
SONS OF MARY HEALTH 
of the SICK 
Become a Priest or Brother! 


Dedicate your 
catechetical w 






ves to our medical 
+ in the Missions. 


Dept. S. information 


Write for booklet and — 


to: SYLVA MARIA, Framingtham, 








“MEN IN THE BROWN 
FLANNEL SCAPULAR” 


and other booklets will be sent 
to young men desiring to be- 
come Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


Reverend Brother Superior 


St. Francis Monastery ; 
Eureka Missouri 











THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 
tion and training given after admission. 


. o_o AND PRACTICAL 
NU 


RS 
@ STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
° X-RAY AND LABORATORY 
TECHNICIANS 
@ COOKS : BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
@ PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
@ FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
@ HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
@ ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 
@® PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 
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..+ perfect for Easter ain! 
MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati 
cally plays Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette 1s 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 


rosary with silvery metal crucifix and earl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 


religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806E > 0ct post 
732 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepald 








I nspirational 








Solid 14 k. yellow gold wedding rings with 

beautiful 14 k. white gold cross design for 

those who desire inspiration and devotion as 

their symbol of Holy Matrimony. 

Send correct finger sizes or request our free 

finger size card. 

ladies Ring $10.50 Federal Tax Included 

Gents Ring $21.50 Federal Tax Included 

Add 3% for New York City residents 
Postage Prepaid 


ROMA RING CO. 


550 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 











NORELCO ‘“Speedshaver"’ 
Men's Electric Shaver. Latest 
model, brand new and fully 
guaranteed. Complete with 
case, cord and cleaning brush 
Regularly retails at $24.95. 
Our price $14.95 postage 
All orders filled within 24 hrs. 
Your money back if you are not fully satis- 
fied. Send check or M.O. to: 


J. BROOKS, Dept. 992, Box 212, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 






MAKE ROSARIES. ==:.-%:y. 
"able, light 


work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 
Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decade 


Sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ins to 
establish confidence in themselves by gaining 
new hobby and, in some cases, a source of 
income and new friends. Write for free catalog 
and free decade. 
AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


MURPHY 
Box K-7 


SAVE $1000 





Thomas Leathers and John Cannon, are 
men as explosive and tough as_ their 
names. 

When the boats leave New Orleans on 
June 30, 1870, Cannon and the Lee steal 
a four-minute lead for the long trip to 
St. Louis, The story starts here and the 
race is jam-packed with suspense and 
thrills. In itself it would be enough. 
But Mr. Wellman adds more color by 
his descriptive passages of the shore 
towns and his side excursions into the 
lives of the two wonderful captains, 
whose sworn enmity adds more interest. 
The race constitutes the larger part ol 
the book and the last chapters are de- 
voted to the final stages of steamboating. 

It’s history at its best, extremely palat- 
Exhaustive research 1 
many footnotes, 
which make almost as fascinating read- 


vivid. 
by 


and 
evidenced 


able is 


a great 
ing as the story itself. 


ROSEMARY NOLAN, 





SHORT NOTICES 





THE POPES ON YOUTH. By Raymond B. 
Fullam, S.J. 442 pages. McKay. $5.00. 
From the writings of Pope Leo XIII 
through Pope Pius XII, Father Fullam 
has gathered the Papal teaching on the 
formation of youth. ‘To avoid needless 
repetition, excerpts from various docu- 
ments are usually given. 


This is no mere handbook on the 
training of youth. It is a thorough, 
scholarly work. Reference to the docu- 


ments, as well as to the English source 
which the the text 
were taken, are easily located in the 
“Table of Papal Documents” where also 


from passages in 


is given the occasion for the respective 
An 
on 


Ponufl’s pronouncement. extensive 
Youth 


(books and pamphlets) 


“Supplementary Reading 


Guidance”’ is 
also most uselul. Each of the thirty-nine 
chapters has a “Study Guide to Related 
Chapters.” There is a general index. 
This is a book of primary importance 
lor all engaged in youth work today. 


THE THEODORE ROOSEVELT TREASURY. 
Ed. by Hermann Hagedorn. 342 pages. 
Putnam. $6.00. With the shadow of the 
second Roosevelt still lying so heavily 
on our land, it is altogether possible 
that there 
the first Theodore Roosevelt, as a 
perennial Boy Scout, reducing all of life 


are many who airily dismiss 


one, 


to the simple terms of one figuratively 
glorious charge up San Juan Hill after 
another. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, The Theodore Roosevelt 
Treasury so convincingly proves. Here 
is Teddy in his public documents and 


as 


in his letters—a man vital, brave, gene- 
rous; an affectionate husband and father. 
In sum, lest we forget, a great man. 
Hermann Hagedorn’s editing is chrono- 
logical and just right. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronnge 








88 FLAGS OF THE 
plus BOY SCOUT SOUVENIR SHEET 


Grace Kelly - Rainier 





mentee 
N ag Monaco U. § 
x Presiden ’ D.F Lincoln, 
‘ Wasbington, Eisenhower 
What a bargain! You get the stamps shown 


here plus Bulgaria Complete Motor Show ; 
St. Thomas Explorer; Dutch New Guinea Ist 
Stamp issued Grand total of 215 stamps 

all different! You also receive 88 Flags of 


the World in full color plus Boy Scout 
Souvenir Sheet, an unusual tribute to the 
1957 Jamboree. All this for only 25¢ to 
introduce our Bargain Approvals. Midget 


Encyclopedia of Stamps included FREE 
Send 25¢ Today. ASK FOR LOT FY-27 


A wonderful outdoor shrine that will beautify your yard all 
year round. Birds of every variety will flock to your feeding 
station. Not only do you pay tribute to St. Francis. the 
lover of wildlife, but you really lend a helping hand to his 
beloved birds. The shrine 1s made entirely of California 
Redwood with a brass-hinged roof into which feed is poured 
This section is a reservoir holdir Pp to two pounds of seed 
— meting out just the right it of seed into the tray 
that forms the base of the shrir A naturally colored, un 
breakable 634” St. Francis statue co tes the shrine. Size 
121,” high, 8” wide and 534 Perfect to hang on a 
tree or fasten atop a post 








jeep 


Please send payment with your order We will pay all 
postage on paid orders. Full money-back guarantee if you 
are not pleased. CO.D orders must pay both postage and 
C.O.D. charges. 
.---$5.95 ea. 
/ 


No. 558-7021 
A all meu 


Write toda yg y~ 
/ / yf fr sé fs) j 
Catholic Keligiaus Yift Catalog 


STEMPER'S 1125 E. POTTER AVE. 


MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 


Gypsy Bait Oil 


OR NO 
COST 


MAKES FISH BI 


Mysterious aroma of Gypsy Fish 
Bait Oil Compound makes smell 
feeding fish wild through thou- 
sands of smell organs covering 
their bodies. One potent drop on 
artificial or live bait draws in fresh 
or salt water whether you still fish 
with pole, cast, spin or troll. 
Really works. Only $1.98 (3 for 
$4.98). Cash orders postpaid. If 
C.O.D. postage extra. Draws fish 
to your bait or money back. 
FREE. Handy large water resistant pouch with every 
bottle. Order from: 


WALLING KEITH CHEMICALS, Inc. 








Dept. 583-C Birmingham 1, Alabama 
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DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER 


The Pallottines work in 23 Countries. Their work is universal. Foreign 


Missions, 
Teaching, Parish Work, Preaching Home Missions, Conducting Retreats, et« 


Write for free Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations 
309 N. Paea St. - Baltimore 1, Maryland 








See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 





For Complete Information write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 
If you live in Ohio or 
west of it. 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state 
east of Ohio 




















CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 
— Apply to — 
Director of Vocations 

Consolata House of Studies 

5406 Colorado ae _ Washington 11, 


A special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 











Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and Chile. Also Home Missions in the U.S.A. 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 











THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
La Salle College La Salle Institute 
Philadelphia (41¢), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 











MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35. who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, IIlinols. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY! 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. i 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. @ All living a common life. 
© Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate 
For more information send—p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. 

this ad to the VOCATION-—1101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOB at addrese—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 30, Ohio. 
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HEALING HANps CRA 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTH ( 
circle the globe in over 
hospitals and mission areq 










































| Save souls as a noble afing the 
heroic HOSPITALLER BROTH” ., | 
“of St. John of God. Write; psnevik 
Master of Novices Director of Vocatidmo{ the | 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate or Hammond 
Ojai, California Gloucester, orld. 
- — They 
tea ~ Bdeclara 
ra (lecié 
Xaverian Brothers |, j.: 
_ TEACHERS OF YOuTH Bihat at 
Xaverian Brothers want g 
ous young men who can ley every bc 
life of complete sacrifice — | 
life devoted to Catholic RB wood ( 
cation : ° 
For further information Jooking 
Brother Paul, C.F.x, turned 
Xaverian College—Box if. 
Silver Springs, Md, P\ikoy: 
eT ver ; ——~F cussion 
FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHI} °° 
re 
as a HOLY CROSS FATHER fp!" /?" 
@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missin Mik 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Prd Gomul 
For information about } ; 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broacomrat 
ers who assist them, write 
Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.s.¢, psreall) 
Holy Cross Fathers, : 
North Easton, Mass. soul: 
people 
ol un 
PAULIST FATHERS), in 
Modern American Missionaries .. 
* . ® Wil O 
Dedicated to the Conversion of Americs) +,, 
Send coupon to: But tl 
Director of Vocations ay Cr 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Soviet 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without). 
obligation, some of your vocational less bi 
literature. weakr 
Name ..... er oe ee noted 
an hi 
RR CC. ceGht bninn eu ende eels bs.c 0 eee te 
panisi 
CO a sisccveess Zone .... State have 
é they 
BROTHERS OF |". 
but 
CHRISTIAN  § wrio 
INSTRUCTION [oi th 
(La Mennais Brothers) [havye, 
Give their whole attention to th 
training of American high sch weak 
boys. The Church thinks ‘ 
work is a very essential part tivisn 
her mission Would you lik ; 
to come with us? matis 
For information, write to 
BROTHER DAVID, F. 1.¢. PAV! 
La Mennais College, of m 
Alfred, Maine 
“ol eg 
that 
CARMELITE PRIESTS W 
* MEN OF PRAYER [Ea 
*% MEN OF ACTION It we 
% MEN OF MARY [foro 
Be a Carmelite! Mary's Bot fr 
own Order is calling for Qj? T 
volunteers. Write for in- her; 
formation today to: 
Fr. Raymond, O. Carm.) 
2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. ¥.pilic 
we . a - —Bas O 
swor! 
psoun 
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CRACKS IN THE KREMLIN 
(Continued from page 50) 


ng the fortieth anniversary of the Bol- 
hevik Revolution, there was a meeting 
yf the Communist Party leaders of the 
yorld. 

They were seeking to agree on a joint 


~ Fdeclaration to the world. I was told by 


4 person close to one of these leaders 
that at One point in the discussion, when 











everybody was pounding the table in 
god Communist fashion, the ascetic 
poking and rather silent Gomulka 
wed to Mikoyan. Until that moment, 
Mikoyan had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion. Gomulka remarked to him that 
the Polish leadership must be cautious 


in forcong anything on the people. 


Mikoyan looked for a second into 
Gomulka’s eyes and, while the other 
comrades stopped their shouting, he 


sreamed as if he wanted to vomit his 
“To hell with the will of the 
people... .” “Then he uttered a number 
of unprintable Russian curses, ending 
up in Armenian, his native tongue. He 
spat on the floor, saying: “This, for the 
will of the people.” 

There are cracks in the Kremlin wall. 
But this article is not meant to suggest 


soul: 


any complacency over Soviet confusion. 
Soviet successes have been achieved, far 
less by Soviet strength than by Western 
weakness. In fact, Marx himself had 
noted that the Russians themselves have 
an historical tradition of imperialist ex- 
pansion. He remarks that the Russians 
have to be stood up to, “in which event 
they retire easily enough.” The Soviets 
no doubt have at present great energy 
but they are also plagued by 
The same diseases 
of the spirit which rot the Soviet soul 
have, in large measure, confused and 
weakened Western nations: ethical rela- 
tivism, materialistic 


many 
serious weaknesses. 


behaviorism, prag- 


matism as the touchstone of “‘success.”’ 
brave new world secularism, treatment 
ol men as machines, pseudodemocracy 
of egalitarianism, and the rosy liberalism 
that “inevitably things must get better.” 
While not minimizing the vast- ma- 
terial achievements of the vet 


itwould be a tragic mistake if we would 


Soviets, 


RY . + 
forse the tremendous spiritual resources 


Mary's 
ling for 











of free men, derived from our Christian 
heritage; if we would that the 
technological and industrial capacity of 
the United States and her allies, as well 
a our huge army of proud and skilled 
Workers, far outmatches the present re 
sources of the Soviet Union. Confronted 


forget 


as. es 
with the missionary zeal and avowed 


determination to dominate the world 
on the part Soviet leadership, it 
Would be suicidal for us to lapse into 
complacency. But along with justly ap- 
praising Soviet strength, it is good fon 
us to be aware of their 
Weaknesses, 


of 


many inner 

















DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 


between eighteen and thirt 
all and ialow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Oharity whe 
loves their love of God ond 
love of thetr fellow mon. 


who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

; , ind peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


OF CHARITY 





. The Sisters 








ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God’s service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 


Write for further information to: 


14 West 9th Avenue, Spokane, 


Washington 











VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 
a I kr ast s, 
Children, 


Immaculate 
Schools of 


the 


Franciscan Sisters 


Conception conduct 
aged, 


Homes for 
Write to 


Nursing, 


teach, etc. 


The Reverend Mother General, 
St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Ill, 








YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Mission- 


teaching 
catechism. In U. 8, and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 


Mother Superior 

| Daughters of Mary, 

| Health of the Sick, 

| evista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














Indies, Congo, Urundi, 








THE MISSIONARY CANONESSES OF ST. AUGUSTINE 
are catechists, teachers, doctors, nurses, and social workers, who 
devote themselves to all kinds of apostolate with children, the 
poor, the sick, the aged, and the physically-handicapped. 

They invite you to help bring the Message of God's Love to the 
remote highways and byways of India, the Philippines, the West 


Mount St. Augustine, Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 


and Hongkong. Address inquiries to: 





The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and forekcn missions. 

If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn,. N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, Til. 








HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 











PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
ome a Pallottine Sister? 
a Religious of this 
unity you can use 
your talents: Nurse, 
r do catechetical 
social and domestic 
work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











| 


“BRIGHT TOMORROWS” 


| is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 
and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 
gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 
ages, and does social work 
MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

| P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 











FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in j Basel song homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


Silver St. Middletown, Conn. 





MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


THE SIGN e Marcu, 1958 
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MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


An outstanding Catholic College for women conducted by the Sisters of St. 


with the Catholic University of America. Accredited by 


Board of Nurse Examiners, the National League for Nursing, the California State Board of Education, 


the National Association of Schools of Music. 


Mount St. Mary’s College is located on fifty-six acres in the Brentwood Hills in Los Angeles overlooking the 
Climate is healthful and temperate. 
Two residence halls with accommodations in single rooms, double rooms and suites. 


Pacific and Hollywood. 





Joseph of Carondelet affiliated 
the Western College Association, the California State 
and 


































































log. 


tion, builds men. 
prepares 
Under Benedictine Fathers. 


—Miarywood School— 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


itary training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
Accredited four-year high school course 
for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
One hour from Chicago Cata- 


Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, III. 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 




















urses leading gree Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachel r of Science, B ached r of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Musi Acaden and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844 


Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 


Colleges and Seeondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. | 











DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS s MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
12001 CHALON ROAD e LOS ANGELES 49, CALIFORNIA 
MORRIS SCHOOL SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 

You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas | A 5 
For Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
Brothers | mansigiel 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; ali Goint a -Ol- the- e- 00 $ 
aed sports. a. — High ‘with 
jementa rades fifth and sixt | 
= } Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
| Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A grees. Majors in 
IMMACULATA 20 depts. including music, art, journation, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
JUNIOR COLLEGE Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 
Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 
the- Woods, at cog Fi accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal <« ses in home economics, sec 
retarial Art, Music (including harp). 4-year college 
preparatory high sc hool. Social, educational and cultural 
re ge ages of Nation's Capita Resident, day Please MARIAN COLLECE 
ade in scho Write for catalog. Registrar, 
Dent. = 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D. C. 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited B.A., B.S. 
art sciences, teacher training, 
courses, business administration, 
medical tec chnology Modern 

al apas ; s iulating social 
“atalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


degrees. Liberal 
pre-professional 
home-making, 
buildings; spacious 
and sports program 





Indianapolis 22, Ind. 


—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE — 


Conducted by 
mall 
S. deg 
atics, 


the Franciscan Fathers 
liberal arts college 

Majors in eleven fields 

disc clubs Organized 
ling 100-acre campus on Maine 

than two hours from Boston. Tuition, 
) $1210. Catalog. 


i-year B.A., 
Club, 


sports; 


for men. 
Glee 


rees 








m coast 
Less board 
nd rt 


Dir. of Admissions, 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


Saint aes College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 











Conducted by the Sisters ¢ grees in bera 
arts, elementar ond sec ime y +m. + m, secretarial 
science and 1 dical technolog 

Swimming Tennis Winter Sports Glee Club 
Boating Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago 18 mi. from Portland. 

1100 ft. beach. Fees o1see. Catalog. 
Box D. No. Windham, Maine. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and farther information 

address the Director of Admissions 
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Amba 


(Continued from page 6) what 
over 
children not only an ever-growing sour Juxe. 
joy and contentment but also the poy In | 
tial salvation of this troubled world, 
Surely the innate goodness and _ wisi LANGA 
of all women must eventually rub of 
some extent on our poor misguided me The ¢ 
Thank you again for a beautifully we & @ 
ten and thought-loaded article. nor d 
P, Om - rai 
Detroit, MICH. him a 
it car 
hroad 
us agi 
CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN mit w 
Congratulations on an exceptional Chri 2" 
mas issue. 
The Lauren Ford cover was a delig 
her work is a gentle bridge for people «ger 
tolerant of anything beyond neo-clag Ro 
realism. Could we have more such ¢ an 
Guar «+ is no 
The Catholicism of content was mg conat 
complete. . ... rh 
A small demurrer re: John Culme§ ote 
“Christmas in Spain.” With a certain om ony 
passion for the amusingly procrealil ‘ 
Spanish, he says, “The Christmas. seavgj rh 
here means the two weeks beginning Chr jec 
mas Eve and ending January sixth.” ] Ur 
is ‘‘a slow start.” “Stores don’t begin de a 
rating for Christmas until around Decem = 
fifteenth;” this is “a late start.” ad 
In America where Christians are capti Bu 
of a kindly seeming old man in red whe vate 
bag is really full of Green Stamps, Chr Fic 
mas “doings” are being pushed even bel shinee 
the beginning of Advent. D stead 
But yes, Mr. C., there is an Advent, ang 
the Christmas Season IS just the two weed New 
beginning Christmas, etc. Would that thd 
merchants would let our people go. 
Promas E, Quicuyy jays 
Syracuse, N. Y. “a 
I do not understand how, when the e Eng! 
of Christmas is such a strict fast and abs whic 
nence day here in the United States, ‘° ‘ 
Spain they have their big dinner on tha ™ 
day. (“Christmas in Spain,” December) : 
I am sure there is a logical explanat ; 
for this but should like to have it sot 
it I were to be questioned about it I wo sg 
have the answer. —_ 
Mrss KATHRYN L, MILL 
New York, N. Y. ' I 
In Spain and many countries of Latif nt 
{merica, the vigil of Christmas is not ‘ 
fast day. In many of these countries tl | Wa 
is a great feast of lechon asado (roast p 7 
after which the entire group goes to Ma 
night Mass. The reason for this is a spe 
dispensation granted to Spain and | REA 
dominions for the Spaniards’ crusade again \ 
the infidel Moors. B seve 
5 few 
. ap] 
MR. KENNAN <9 
You may cancel what, if any, remains vid 
my subscription. in 
Your enigmatic tendency toward liber 
ism is more than I can take. lab 
The last paragraph (page 9, January botin 
sue) was the straw that broke the came@ thy 
back. These inferentially kind words for ¢ 
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Ambassador Kennan hardly squares with 
what is known of his words and actions 
over the past decade. An appeaser de 
Juxe. - + « 
In other respects, I like your magazine. 
WILLIAM B. Jones 
LANCASTER, CALIF. 


The editorial did not designate Mr. Kennan 
as an expert on American foreign policy, 
nor did it endorse his views on what our 
overall policy should be. It did refer to 
him as an expert on Soviet affairs. We think 
it carries special weight when a man of his 
broad knowledge of Soviet affairs 
us against holding conferences at the 
mit with the Soviets because of their tradi- 
tional trickery and deceit. 


warns 


SliIn- 


“OCTOBER CITY” 


Roderick MacLeish in “October City” 
November) has his General say: “The city 
is now secure. We are liberators not 
conquerors.” 

The Bishop’s fictional counte: 
factual confirmation through an 


ment by our own country this past Decem 


received 
announce 


ber: 

The Hungarian authorities have ob- 

jected to the receipt of letters from the 
States bearing on the back 
colored stamps issued Amer- 
ican-Hungarian organizations commem- 
orating the 23d of October, 1956. 
Budapest is secure? Its people either “lib 


United 
certain 


or conquered? 
who thinks so! 


erated” 


Fie on anyone My pity to 


those who walk with fear in their boots in 
stead of feet! 

Hupert LANczy 
New York, N. Y. 


LAUREN FORD 


I saw the lovely Lauren Fora cover, New 
England's contribution to this noble theme, 
which Giotto and Fra Angelico must delight 
to view from the eternal studio. . . 

Joun Brat 


No, COHASSET, MAss. 
The cover on the December issue had a 
very interesting painting. 
Joseru P. Roris 
East MOouine, ILt 
The cover on the December issue of Tut 
SIGN is one of the loveliest Madonnas I 
have ever seen. ... 
SisteR Mary Kevin, O.S.B. 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
READERS’ COMMENTS 
After having read your editorials and 


several articles in THE SIGN during the past 
few years, and a number of articles which 
The Advocate written by Mon- 
George Higgins, I had come 
conclusion that I was the indi 
vidual having Catholic affiliations who was 
in step. This pained me considerably. . . 
To you and Monsignor Higgins, union 
unable to do wrong. The only 
time I have observed you being critical is in 
Teamsters’ Un- 


appear in 
signor about 


to the only 


labor is 


those situations such as the 





Beautiful campus at. foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach- 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog. 


Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 











COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Regents and 
Middle States Association. College Preparatory 
courses. Highest caliber instruction with accepted 
methods. Warm, home-like atmosphere and careful 
supervision. Fire-proof buildings on beautiful 42 
acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. Catalog. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 





Reagistrar, 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 














Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, WN. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 


CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
COUNSEL grees Standard Courses in Arts 


and Science, pre-medical, jour- 

COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 

Unusually beautiful location. 

WHITE _ Extensive campus. In Westches- 


ter County. Forty minutes from 


NEW YORK New York City. 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
: lege preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 75th year. 


Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, u I. 





Box 8, New York 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. 
preparatory and commercial courses 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru- 
way. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program. Staff: Sisters of St.. Dominic 
of Blauvelt Catalog Sister Directress, Broadlea, 
Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 


Resident and day pupils. College 
In Ramapo Moun- 








ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Domini Sisters 
® Bachelor of Arts 


® Bachelor of Science 
in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 


Education 
Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 18, Ohio 











Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


| Fully accredited four year college preparatory 





courses for resident day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Seautiful 3 acre campus in suburban 


all social and cul- 
Wide range 


Cleveland with easy access t 
tural activities. Excellent facilities 
Small classes 











| of sports. Counseling and guidance, 
| Office of Admissions 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 
| 








ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
oe h and Physical Education, Home Economics 
Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 
S. ducation. 

Uneey Science, Music 
 . of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Art, Business, 
and Speech. In co-operation 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 


Prepares for teaching in 
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a 
UT yourself in your husband’s place 
then ask yourself: would YOU marry a 
woman who had too soon lost the pep and 
vitality she he wei Would YOU want to live 
with a tired, and maybe even nervous person 
who felt and acted far older than her age? 
Well, 
lately, 


if you have been feeling extra tired 
if you find life a chore instead of a joy, 


Would Your Husband 
Marry You Today? 


-OR HAVE YOU GROWN TOO OLD TOO FAST? 


it may well be your condition is the result of a 
common and easily corrected deficiency of 
vitamins, minerals and lipotropic factors in 
your diet! 

Take advantage of the free offer described 
below and find out if safe, proven Vitasafe 
High-Potency Capsules can help to restore the 
youthful pep and energy you used to enjoy. 


FREE 30 pays supply High-Potency Capsules 


You pay only 2 


27 Proven Ingredients: Glutamic 


25¢ for pac hing? and postage 


Acid, 


Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 


Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins plus 1] Minerals. 


for this FREE 
sules to discover how 
peppier you may feel! You will also receive 
details regarding the benefits of an amazing 
Plan ‘that provides you regularly with all the 
een na a a a nr nr eee 
VITASAFE CORP. 407 
43 West 61st St., — York 23, N. Y. 

Yes, I accep ir g rous 
under the asate lan as 
The Sign 

Send me my 30-day supply of high- 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below 


Send 30-day supply of cap- 


much healthier and 


no-risk offer 
advertised in 


Man's Formula ] Woman's Formula 

| ENCLOSE 25¢ per package for packing and postage 
Name 

Address 


City 


On ne trial supply yn 
IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., "Toronto 9,Ont 
Canadiar al condition 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited B.A., B.8 

B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med pre-law Stimulating social 
and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos 

phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building 
Pool, Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


SAINT FRANCIS 


tr. aditio and academic 
Graduate 1 ading colleg 
es 9 tt Enr 

Frar ar F wat 


liberal arts for women 


college 





A college preparat 
accomplishment 


I athletic ars i 

Cost $1500 "Write for catalog 
‘Gather George, T.O.R. 

Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 











Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


& Conducted by the Sisters of Me 


cy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S$, Gwynedd Valley, Pa 





SACRED HEART bpp fe ACADEMY 


. grades t the Ir ers of Hol 
T to b e true t 


te Brother 
Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 


Wisconsin 


M 
c.Ss.C 
Watertown, 


Dominic 
Mair 


Elder, 
Street, 





vitamins and minerals you need. You are under 
no obligation to buy anything! If after taking 
your free Capsules for 21 days you are not 
satisfied, simply return the postcard that comes 
with your free supply and that will end the 
matter. Otherwise it’s up to us—you don’t have 
to do a thing—and we will see thé at_you get 
your monthly sup- 
vitamins on 
time for as long as 
you wish—at the low 

of only $2.78 


SPECIAL FORMULA FOR | 
MEN ALSO AVAILABLE 
Many men also suffer 
from lack of pep, energy 
: a and vitality due to nutri- 

m nth a 45 tional deficiency. If there 
aving ). To get your|is such a man in your 
30-day supply you will do him a 
a guaranteed | favor by bi —s se hoon 
nouncemen O is a en- 
opportunity av- : 
pportunity of sav-jtion, Just have him check 
ings on vitamins,|the box 
mail coupon today! 
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43 W. 61 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degrees Liberal arts, vocational home economics, 
music (NASM accredited), art, secretarial, teaching 
elementary, secondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology Special edu- 
Modern theatre. Gym with largest pool in East 
Conducted by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary Write ft 


catior 
catalog 


Registrar, Marywood College, 
Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


—NMount Aloysius — 


Junior College for Girls 


school 


Also high 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


yea liberal art 
litatio Pre-p 
aw, social service 

educatior art 
atio 200-acre campus in 
Mts. east of Pitts ebureh 
equest Write Box 


Regional and national 
training for medi- 
Elementary and secondary 

home economic 
foothills of Alleg 
All sports. Catalog 
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MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardinc School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. !. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Sci- 


High School, State Accredited Classical, 


Commercial, and General Courses 


moderate rates. Write for catalog 
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